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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number we conclude our fifth year of publication. 


72 a 7) 
\ XK YITH this number also the subscriptions of our original subscribers 


become due for renewal. We should be very grateful if as many as 
possible of them send in their cheques immediately after reading these 
words, thus saving us money and themselves the irritation of opening 
notices, first reminders, and second reminders. We should also be grate- 
ful if in this coming year they, and all our friends, would do all they 
possibly can to increase the circulation of the paper, which we can still 
improve if we are given the facilities. We only wish that the world were 
as interested in current literature as it seems to be in the Lost Books of 
Livy. 

7) a 7 


VY “HAT we can understand, however, to be unnatural. It is not really 
Livy for which mankind has enthusiasm. Some of Livy exists now ; it 

is almost exclusively read by schoolboys and on most schoolboys who read 
it it leaves remarkably little impression. The peculiar glamour about 
Livy’s lost compositions, as compared with the equally lost works of 
Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sappho dates from another age when the wars 
of the Roman Republic were considered to be one of the most important 
departments of human knowledge. We have inherited the tradition that 
the missing Livy is more precious than the missing anything else ; but 
we do not, most of us, really think of the probable intrinsic merits of the 
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work at all. The Lost Books of Livy, to the world that followed the 
amazing episode of Dr. di Martino Fusco, were not primarily the Lost 
Books of Livy : they were Treasure Trove, and the thrill that the alleged 
discovery gave us was akin to that which we received from the disinterment 
of Tutankhamen, which was not confined to students of Egyptian history. 
Had Livy really been found not a hundredth of those who talked of the 
matter daily would have bothered to read him when he was published : 
but manuscripts or pirate’s treasure, to the romantic human imagination 
it is all one. 
v7] 7) a 


NFORTUNATELY the Neapolitan scholar was not telling the 
apes What he had really found was an ancient reference to a trans- 
cript of Livy, a reference not new to scholarship, though he thought it was 
new. Some day he may tell us whether his whole performance, the 
announcement of the conveyance of a specimen excerpt to a German 
scholar, the demand for a million pounds preliminary to disclosure, the 
flight, the concealment, the warfare of words with the authorities, was an 
elaborate practical jest—which we should like to believe—or whether, 
as is more likely, he began with a mistake, proceeded, with an optimistic 
hypothesis, and was then led from lie to lie in sheer bewilderment. We 
wish somebody would induce him to write his reminiscences of the summer 
of 1924; the book might be, to the general reader, a very adequate 
substitute for those chronicles of Livy, our enjoyment of which must now 
once more be deferred. 

@ a og 


HERE has been a strange discussion during the month about 

Stonehenge. A body describing itself as the Druids, asked for, and | 
(it seems) provisionally obtained from the First Commissioner of Works, 
the right of interring the ashes of its members in the precincts of Stone- 
henge. Protests were made in the Times. Lord Crawford wrote a cogent 
and urbane letter; Sir W. Boyd Dawkins a briefer and blunter one 
pointing out that the Druids, to the best of contemporary scientific belief, 
had nothing whatever to do with Stonehenge. Both of them might have — 
gone farther. ‘The whole Press appeared to shrink from saying anything 
abrupt about this singular body of men who wish not merely to hold 
services in Stonehenge but to bury their members there. Where a large 
and influential community is in question it is no doubt convenient, as a 
rule, to be polite to them, whatever we may think. But things have come 
to an odd pass if we cannot be rude even to small and powerless sects. 
At all events it seemed to be agreed that it would be absurd to allow this 
Order to bury their dead in this national monument. Up to a point they 
can reasonably be accommodated ; to their services we, like the megaliths, 
may be indifferent. But tolerance has its limits ; as we may very well 
realise if we imagine the appetite growing by what it feeds on, and an 
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application made to the Home Office by these venerable Celts for per- 
mission, regarded as highly important by them, to burn an annual 
sacrificial victim in a wicker-work basket. And what a precedent ! We 
may presently have the Numismatic Society—cost of lifting and relaying 
floor boards, of course, to be borne by the Society—demanding that its 
members should be conceded the right, surely innocuous, to be buried 
in the Treasury. 
7) 7) 77) 


NE point in Lord Crawford’s letter demands further attention. He 

says of Stonehenge : 

Its unity, its solemn aloofness, that overpowering emotion of secular isolation— 
all these assets combine to invest the monument with a sentiment of majestic 
grandeur. The monoliths command the plain. 


Indeed no ; and alas no. Twenty years ago all that he says was true ; 
it was an unforgettable experience to walk from Amesbury along that mile 
or two of lonely and undulating road, and then suddenly to see that 
ancient fellowship of stones standing against the near horizon, reigning 
in the solitude a mysterious memorial from another world. But we wonder 
if Lord Crawford has been there lately ; or even in the last ten years. 
We have. We were there a month ago; Stonehenge is shrunken. It is 
not that it is surrounded by barbed wire, picture-postcards and ginger- 
beer bottles ; these symbols of our civilisation are inevitable and, at a 
distance, invisible or inconspicuous. Stonehenge could only speak in a 
solitude and a silence; it is no longer alone. The whole of that end of the 
plain is sprinkled with military buildings, as hideous as the constructions 
of the War Office almost always are. To the south of Stonehenge, and 
almost within a stone’s throw of it, is a vast aggregation of barracks and 
sheds which completely dwarfs the monument, and the continued 
existence of which one can only ascribe to the odd passion of the War 
Office for defacing scenes of zxsthetic or historical interest. There are 
miles of empty plain to the west ; that apparently will not do; there is a 
hankering for Stonehenge like the hankering for Lulworth Cove. Mr. 
Jowett has now withdrawn. But we would gladly have allowed him to 
have his Druids’ ashes at Stonehenge if he would only persuade Mr. Walsh 
to cart away his cantonments. 


a a a 


E regret to have to record the death, on September 2oth, of Sir 

y y Algernon Methuen, head of the famous publishing house of that 
name. Sir Algernon was born in 1856 at Godalming, third son of J. B. 
Stedman, F.R.C.S. He was educated at Berkhamsted and Wadham 
College, Oxford, and on leaving Oxford became a schoolmaster, remaining 
head-master of a preparatory school for several years after he had begun 
publishing. Since the eighties hundreds of thousands of children must 
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have used the French, Latin and Greek readers of “‘ A. M. M. Stedman, 
M.A.” This was Sir Algernon’s original name, and he made his own 
manuals the basis of the great business which he started in one room in 
1889. His progress was rapid and, with the publication of Mr. Kipling’s 
Barrack Room Ballads, the firm stepped into the front rank. The range of 
Messrs. Methuen’s interests was always wide : few publishers’ lists have 
been as varied and few have preserved so high a standard. Sir Algernon 
had his ‘‘ best-sellers,” of whom the late Miss Marie Corelli must have 
been a very profitable one, but most of the best novelists and essayists 
of our time have published books with him, and he issued many important 
books on politics, history, economics and the arts. The house became a 
limited company in 1910, with Mr. G. E. Webster and Mr. E. V. Lucas 
as directors. Sir Algernon lived near Haslemere, with a fine rock garden, 
which was one of his passions, another being the collection of rare and 
early books, amongst his treasures being Wordsworth’s copy of Milton, 
with an autograph of the famous sonnet. He was a shrewd, rather quiet 
man, with a dry humour and an excellent business head. A pillar of 
Liberalism in Surrey, he contested Guildford in 1910. Outside his 
educational books he wrote some political pamphlets and, in the last years 
compiled, under the modest initials “‘ A. M.”’, two anthologies, including 
one of Modern Verse, which have been immensely successful. 
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E regret to record the death, on September 6th, from heart failure 

following an operation, of Mrs. G. A. Anderson, the Lamb authority. 

Mrs. Anderson was forty-eight, and, although she had recently been 

ill with pneumonia, her death was totally unexpected and came as a 
great shock to her friends. These were many, as nobody laboured more disinter- 
estedly in aid of her fellow-workers, or gave more generously of her stores of know- 
ledge to those who applied to her. The younger generation of research workers in 
her own period, in particular, both here and in America, were under a great debt 
to her. Her own edition of Lamb’s letters, including very many “new ones,” we under- 
stand was approaching completion, and we trust that no difficulties of copyright or 
otherwise may be allowed to stand in the way of its publication. Mrs. Anderson 
was an old friend of ‘THE LONDON Mercury, and we hope to publish an article from 
her pen, on Lamb and George Dyer, in an early number. Her gifts were extra- 
ordinarily varied : she was an accomplished artist and was for several years British 
Lady Chess Champion. 
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: pees GRANTA AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS (Constable. 315s. 6d.) contains 

“ an introductory history of that magazine by the compiler of the book, F. A. 
Rice, a recent editor of the magazine, which amounts to a history of undergraduate 
journalism at Cambridge. It is most interesting to see, in this and the anthology which 
follows, of contributions selected from the issues of the past twenty-five years, how 
many well-known men first appeared in the Granta. It is impossible to mention 
more than a few of the many good things to be found in the book, but the following 
may be noted :—An introduction by A. A. Milne, one of the magazine’s former 
editors, drawings by G. K. Chesterton and H. M. Bateman, and contributions by Ian 
Hay, E. F. Benson, Archibald Marshall, Harold Monro, Barry Pain, Owen Seaman, 
Edward Shanks and the late J. K. Stephen. 
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IR CECIL HARCOURT SMITH has retired from the post of Director and 

Secretary of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, which 
he has held for the last sixteen years. He entered the British Museum in 1879, and in 
1904 he became Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Mean- 
while he had kept in touch with outside classical scholarship, helping to found and 
edit The Classical Review in 1887, and being an active member of the committees 
of the Hellenic Society and of the British School at Athens. In 1908, when the new 
building of the Victoria and Albert Museum was nearing completion, he drafted, as 
chairman of the reorganisation committee, a report so able that he was appointed 
Director and Secretary, receiving his knighthood at the formal opening of the new 
building by King Edward VII. Any visitor to the ‘Museum to-day can see how well 
he succeeded in the task he was set, that of bringing order out of the chaos of 
self-contained collections, which then composed the contents of the Museum. 
When he had done this he edited inventories, guide books and catalogues, had 
students’ rooms attached to each department, and official guides and lecturers ap- 
pointed, and recently he has had short popular accounts of the collections broadcasted, 
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and visits arranged for children from the elementary schools. During the war 
he was frequently at his post night and day, and he gradually removed the principal 
treasures to places safe from the ravages of air invaders. There must be mentioned, 
too, the numerous exhibitions, both in the Museum and abroad, for which he acted 
so successfully as chairman. His career has been one of great activity and distinguished 
public service. 

77) 7] 7) 


NE of the last transactions by the late Joseph Conrad was the sanctioning for 
O)publication of two of his plays entitled Laughing Anne and One Day More, which 
have hitherto not been available to the general public. It was the intention of Mr. 
Conrad to write a special Preface for this volume ; but his death occurred before 
this could be done. The publishers, Messrs. John Castle, now announce that a 
Preface to the volume has been written by Mr. John Galsworthy, who deals with 
Conrad’s aspirations as a dramatist and includes some interesting personal sidelights 
on their work together. The book will be issued early in October. 


if a a 


\ TE are glad to note that the Golden Cockerel Press has renewed its youth : 
its new edition of Rochefoucauld’s Moral Maxims is one of the most attractive 
books which have appeared for years. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


| Belen DUBLIN MAGAZINE has now been in existence for more than a year, 
under the editorship of Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan. Contributors to the first 
volume, an index to which is provided with the September number, include A. E., 
Padraic Colum, Louis Golding, John Masefield, Lennox Robinson, Augustus John 
and Jack B. Yeats. The number for September, which has an attractive frontispiece 
by Harry Clarke, includes some interesting notes on Mr. St. John Irvine, and 
contributions from Liam O’Flaherty, D. L. Kelleher, S. S. Koteliansky and John 
Keating, R.H.A. The price is 1s.,and THE LoNDoN Mercury are the London agents. 
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M3: THOMAS HARDY says of The Bermondsey Book, the fourth number of 
which has just been published by Cecil Palmer (quarterly, 2s.), that one 
would never guess from its title that it is of such high quality. It is described as an 
International Quarterly, and it only takes its name from the locality of the bookshop 
where it was born. The current number contains a somewhat provocative letter 
from Hugh Walpole on modern novels, poems by Alf. Hewitt and J. W. Eagle, 
miscellaneous contributions from Louis Golding, Jean Poulson, Isobel Goddard, 
and Frederick Whyte, and a clever study, “‘ A Youth’s Dream,” by James Wellard, 
who is only fifteen years old. The review is well produced. 


77) 77] a 


J iis TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW (Duckworth. 2s.) bears the unfortunate 

yet appropriate motto, “ Fluctuat.” Its title lacks capital letters, and most of 
its contents, particularly some erotic free verse, lack any great merit or distinction. 
There is, however, a Conrad supplement, and Ford Madox Ford (F. M. Hueffer), 
the editor of the review, has written for this an instalment of his memoir of 
Conrad, “ C’est toi qui dors dans l’ombre,” which is well worth having. 
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In Excelsis 


SONNETS FROM A SEQUENCE* WRITTEN IN WORMWOOD 
SCRUBS PRISON 


Begun on February 5th, and finished on Good Friday, April 18th, 1924 


“¢ For honour peereth in the meanest habit.”’ SHAKESPEARE. ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew. ’ 


FOLLOW honour, brokenly content, 
Though the sick flesh repine, though darkness creep 

Into the soul’s unfathomable deep, 
Where fear is bred : though from my spirit spent 
Like poured-out water, the mind’s weak consent 
Be hardly wrung, while eyes too tired to weep 
Dimly discern, as through a film of sleep, 
Squalor that is my honour’s ornament. 


Without, the fire of earth-contemning stars 
Burns in deep blueness, like an opal set 

In jacinth borders underneath the moon. 
The dappled shadow that my window bars 
Cast on the walls is like a silver net. 

My angel, in my heart, sings “‘ heaven soon.” 


{I 


HAVE within me that which still defies 

This generation’s bloat intelligence, 
Which is the advocate of my defence 
Against the indictment of the world’s assize. 
Clutching with bleeding hands my hard-won prize, 
Immeasurably bought by fierce expense 
Of blood and sweat and spirit-harnessed sense, 
I keep the steadfast gaze of tear-washed eyes. 


* Three Sonnets are omitted from the sequence as written, two of which come after 
Sonnet XIII. We make this explanation in justice to the author, whose transition may 
appear rather abrupt.—Editor. 
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And this discernment, not inherited, 

But grimly conned in many cruel schools, 
Unravels all illusion to my sight. 

In vain, for me with wings, the snare is spread.* 
Folly imputed by the mouth of fools 

Is wisdom’s ensign to a child of light. 


IIl 


HEN Death, the marshal of our settled state, 
Shall beckon us to our appointed end, 
To what remembrances shall be the trend 
Of those last thoughts that gather at the gate ? 
What profit then that this was delicate, 
Or that breathed flowers ? shall they not rather tend 
To recollected woe as to a friend, 
For pleasures are but hostages to Fate ? 


What bitterness shall then be left in these, 

As insult, calumny, the truth abjured, 

The dock, the hand-cuff and the prison cell, 
Detraction bartered for forensic fees, 

And, else, a thousand wrongs bravely endured 
And sovereign against the gates of Hell ? 


IV 


NONE, if grace enrich the soul’s release 
With covenanted joy’s presentiment, 
Sweet presage of fruition’s deep content 
Which is the complement of hope’s increase, 
The harvest of delight, sorrow’s surcease, 
The untransmutable extreme consent 
Of will and spirit ultimately blent 
In diapason of perpetual peace. 


But who can so set up his reason’s throne 
Above the accident of mortal hap, 

As to embrace disparagements and mocks, 
Encounter suffering without a groan, 

Lie like a nurseling in affliction’s lap 

And realise the saintly paradox ? 


* Proverbs i, 17. (Douay Version). “ But a net is spread in vain before the eyes of 
them that have wings.” “‘ Wings ”’ here means prayer. 
4B 
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Nove I, alas, at any rate, not yet ; 


Prisoned in flesh the willing spirit wars, 
Glimpses a transient lustre through the bars 
And beats her wings in vain against the net. 

In vain her evocated hosts beset 

The citadel that lies beyond the stars ; 

The guarded walls stand up like beetling scaurs, 
Though white desire o’er-leap the parapet. 


Perfection’s fortress is impregnable, 

But her saint-trodden way allures us still. 
She bids us cherish what our senses hate, 
And entertain where we would fain repel ; 
And love at last constrains the inconstant will 
To make the bitter choice deliberate. 


VI 


OR such is love, a great good every way, 
Bearing all toil, making all burdens light : 
To its internal vision the dark night 
Shows clear and shining as the dawn of day : 
Being born of God it still denies to stay 
With less than God, but evermore takes flight 
To the belov’d on wings as swift as sight, 
A torch, a vivid flame, a lucent ray. 


Could love compel the appertinent retinue 

Of all our essence to some bridge of air, 
Spanning the gulf of that estranging sea 

Which hides the lover from the loved one’s view, 
How happy then were we who lothly wear 

This earthy vesture of mortality. 


The octave of this sonnet is almost verbatim from St. Thomas 4 Kempis’ “ The 
Imitation of Christ.” 
VII 


UT so to use oneself as to entice 

The visit of such love, so dignified 
With such a sovereignty, may scarce betide 
Us the sad out-cast heirs of paradise. 
Hardly the merchant paid the exceeding price 
Of that one pearl whose lustrous sheen outvied 
The zenith of his longing, else denied 
To any less than utter sacrifice. 
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And how shall we, unemptied of desire 

Of all created things, command our Lord 

Or open hopeful casements to the Dove ? 

Nay, but the spark pre-vents consuming fire, 
The seedling predicates the harvest’s hoard, 
From depth to height love corresponds to love. 


VII 
ae we bereft, diswinged, a very clod 


Of sense-afflicted earth, uncomforted, 
Cheated of dreams, whose flatteries have fled, 
Long since, fierce disillusion’s iron rod ; 

We whose entrammelled feet yet dully plod 
The bitter road that saints were wont to tread 
Fulfilled of joy, by angel hosts bestead, 

Or led like children by the hand of God,— 


We have this love, and having it possess 
The last reversion of felicity. 

For what but love of God could so enforce 
This furious will to seize on bitterness, 
Revoke the lease of nature, and decree 
With sweetness irremediable divorce ? 


IX 


OR willingly I suffer, and endure 

What I endure with full-consenting will 
(Though not with joy) and therefore I fulfil, 
By this consent to suffering, the pure 
Condition of love’s presence, made more sure 
By this that nature groans and takes it ill 
And is at odds with grace which steads me still, 
And what the world calls love I do abjure. 


For this miscalled of fools, this “ scion ”’ born* 
Of ‘‘ motions,” “ carnal stings,” “‘ unbitted lusts,” 
(As the Venetian demi-devil’s wit 

Reports it so) than midnight to bright morn 

Is not more alien to love, nor thrusts 

Against love’s breast a blade more opposite. 


* Tago, in “‘ Othello,” Act I, Sc. 3. 
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“ Call it not love, for Love to heaven has fled 
Since sweating lust on earth usurped his name.” rie 
SHAKESPEARE. ‘“‘ Venus and Adonis. 


X 


UT this equivocation is a mesh 

To unrespective minds, (as to the liar 
Truth is reflected like the moon in mire,) 
And, to subserve occasion, devilish. 
Love is a flame whose fuel is the flesh 
Which, burning in that unconsuming fire, 
Distils the milky dew of chaste desire 
Whose secret sap wells ever sweet and fresh. 


For love essentially must needs be chaste, 
And being contracted to unchastity 

(Even in marriage) knows essential loss, 

And falls into a malady of waste, 

Squand’ring the expended spirit’s minted fee 
For that which, in the best, is worthless dross. 


XI 


AVE at you, inky scrabblers, base and lewd 
Whose general pen so greasily enseams 
The venal page with birth-controlling schemes, 
Free love, divorce and»devil take the prude. 

: *Thus I engorge you with chameleon’s food, 
Promise-crammed vapour, stuff of angels’ dreams, 
Immortal madness, folly that o’er-teems 
And turns to star-dust all her airy brood. 


And if it gall you and you needs must rail, 
Let me not be your mark, but rail at God 
Who made love chaste or ever time began. 

I have but dreamed one rose to countervail 
The rank effusions of the period, 

The blazoned grossness of your devil’s span. 


* “Hamlet,” Act III, Sc. 2. Hamlet: ‘“ Excellent, i’l faith ; of the chameleon’s dish :-— 


I eat the air promise-crammed : you cannot feed capons so.” 
et 
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HANG well you know I never bowed the knee, 
Nor paid regard to self-preserving ruth, 

For even when I sucked perverted truth 

From that arch-prophet of perversity 

Who led me to the serpent-cinctured tree, 

I bayed the pack alone ; my tender youth, 

As now my slanting years, disdained the smooth, 
The proffered path of wordly policy. L 


And if, disvouching then my angel’s voice, 

I could by natural spirit so outface 

The frowning world and its proclaimed offence 
Against my friend, shall I not more rejoice 

To hate and brave it now, bestead by grace 
And my long since recaptured innocence ? 


XIII 


OR I was of the world’s top, born to bask 
In its preferment where the augurs sit, 
And where the devil’s grace, to counterfeit, 
Is all the tribute that the augurs ask 
(Whose ‘‘ wedding-garment ”’ is a hood and mask). 
But God be praised who still denied me wit 
To “ play the game ” or play the hypocrite 
And make a virtue of the devil’s task. 


I left ‘‘ the game ”’ to others, and behold, 
This same perversion’s priest, this lord of lies 
Is now exalted on your altar’s height ; 

His sophist’s tinsel is acclaimed pure gold, 
And England’s course, swayed by his votaries, 
Declines upon corruption and black night. 
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EPILOGUE 


LLOW the star. The unseen sighing wings 

Beat in the soul’s night in the forest’s gloom. 
Follow the star, the Child is in the womb 
That shall be born, the lamp is lit that swings 
Over joy’s cradle. Who is this that sings 
In the heart’s garden where red roses bloom ? 
The moth-soft fleece is woven on God’s loom, 
The web of peace is spun, ye holy Kings. 


Follow the star and enter where it rests, 

Be it on palace or on lowly shed. 

What house is this whose hideous bolt and bar 
Groan on the opening ? Who are these pale guests, 
These creeping shadows ? Whither am I led ? 
What iron hold is here ? Follow the Star. 


ALFRED DOUGLAS 


The Daimyo Pond 


HE swallows come on swift and daring wings, 
Their daring wings to dip with pure delight 


In the mild pond : once more a kind fate brings 
My heart that moment, and the world is bright. 
The lilies there, the white ones and the red, 
From the green cloudy deeps look up to heaven, 
And antique holm-oaks sheltering their calm bed 
Seem blessing Earth that has such duty given. 


Look how that old man, face like parchment tanned, 
Wrinkled, mouth-shrivelled, silently is come 
To the high bank, a bucket in his hand— 
He beats upon it as it were a drum : 
He beats a solemn summoning monotone, 
And through the secrecies that under shroud, 
The water-shapes steal toward his gonging drone, 
The lonelinesses gather in a crowd. 


——— 
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Moon-pallid some come gliding through the green, 
Great fishes, yet for phantoms passing well ; 
Others like opals rosy-rayed convene, 
Jewels of June waters, to that simple bell ; 
Dark as barbaric dreams, there others swim, 
And now to that old labourer’s wish a host 
Of splendours circle mingling, to the brim 
Fanning and fawning, flame and dream and ghost. 


Would that I might by means as plain as this 
Bring many a mystery from life’s shadowy pool, 
Enchant the live gems from the unknown abyss, 
And make them seen, the strangely beautiful ; 
What measured syllables must I resound, 
O, what most simple and most secret spell 
For hidden fancies waits there to be found ? 
Who knows that dim probatum, and will tell ? 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


cA “* First Impression” 
TOKYO 


O sooner was I come to this strange roof, 
IN Barend broad seas, half round the weary world, 
Than came the pretty ghost, the sudden sweet 
And most sad spirit of my vanished child ; 
From the bare corners of the unknown room 
She peeped with beauty’s eyes, till my eyes rained 
Their helpless tears once more ; and there, and there 
Was my dead baby baffling with dream presence, 
And singing, till I thought I must be mad,— 
Was not all silent ? yet, I heard her song. ; 
Child, will not Orcus yield you ? that small voice 
Wafts, as I know, from where I cannot come, 
And that smile glimmers like the ethereal flowers 
In your far meadows : would that earth’s kind flowers 
Might now be golden in your toddling path ! 
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Thus moved my musings, till at length I heard 
From neighbouring doors slid back along their grooves 
Small children scurrying, with the hastiest joy, 
And quick young voices planning glorious play ; 

I looked, and saw some in their dresses bright 
Laying themselves a garden in the dust, 

With broad green leaves to be their noble trees, 
With beds marked out, and buds desired to grow. 
O, millions, millions in this world (I cried) 

Are the glad children blossoming fast and fair, 
Filling both homes and homeless hearts with airs 
Of young eternity ; and other worlds 

Have their child millions too, so kind in this 

Is nature ; and though one of these dear blooms 
Fall, still great childhood lords it all the way, 
And the whole earth may see and hear and glory. 


The children shouted as this way and that 

They hurried, and I glittered with their light, 

And loved them, as if kindred of my own, 

And felt glad faith in nature’s motherhood. 

To me, were not two younglings given and spared ? 
I saw them in the Suffolk lane ; high flowed 

The tide of love and surety in my breast. 

But still, I saw a ghost, and lacked one child. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The Fugitive 


HAT ditch of rushes, is it deep 
Enough for me to creep 
And hide there, till the pursuing horsemen pass ? 
That osier, will it droop 
And cloak me, while the troop 


Thuds o’er the miry track among the grass ? 


My scarf of crimson I have thrown 
Into a puddle brown ; 
They will catch no glint of red among the trees ; 
I may escape their eyes, 
But these wild breaths that rise 
And buffet me, hearkening they might hear these ! 
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Spur, rascals, that your clattering din 
May drown all else therein, 
That I may gasp and sob unheard of you ! 
Spur .. . for if ye draw rein 
I shall not see again 
The meadows pranked with pearls of morning dew. 


The dew of dusk will glimmer soon 
And the derisive moon 
Look down . . . on what? .. . They pass! Their 
thundering rush 
Knocks louder on my ear ; 
Nay, ‘tis my heart I hear .. . 
They have drawn rein to listen . . . one said ‘‘ Hush!” 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


To Sheila Playing Haydn 


H, when thy fingers touch the notes, I think 
()t deer go stepping to the brook to drink ; 


Beneath the level beech leaves low I peer, 
And see again, branch-horned, the crested deer, 
The thin-legged doe, the fawn in that green light 
On tip-toe following them out of sight. 


Most deft adored, thy nimble fingers make 
A thousand pictures in my mind awake ; 
For no young thing of beast or bird or tree 
I’ve seen, but I have seemed to look on thee, 
And at thy sound I go remembering 
About the woods of every vanished spring. 
SYLVIA LYND 
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Night Song 


IGHT now is come at last 
Silent, starlit and vast, 
While in my soul known pain 
Struggles with new despair : 
To learn vain or curse or prayer 
In the Determined, where 
All things are vain. 


Soul, be not desolate, 

Your fate is the stars’ fate, 
Who must, as you, obey. 
These, doomed to lonely flight 
Through everlasting night, 
Diffuse pity, silence, light. 
Do you as they. 


ROBERT NICHOLS 
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By E. H. LACON WATSON 


T is a mistake to suppose (said my friend Champernowne) that your 
struggling and unsuccessful author is always a soured man, unable to 
perceive the excellence of his more fortunate contemporaries because 
his vision is clouded by mists of envy. 

I knew old Mash, John Packington Mash, when he was scratching hard 
to make both ends meet, and he was rather by way of being a hero- 
worshipper than otherwise. He could be enthusiastic about good stuff— 
which is not exactly common with men of a certain age who have done a lot 
of reviewing. Indeed, some of us used to think that his taste was almost 
too catholic. He saw a spice of good in everything—eveninthe works of the 
most admired lady novelists—which many thought was going too far. 
He would argue seriously that Success in itself meant that there must be 
something good about the work—and that it was the critic’s job to dis- 
cover where it lay. 

Not that he was incapable of discrimination. His own predilection was 
for good writing—even for a touch of scholarship. Which, as he admitted, 
fer enough to spoil any chance he had of being among the world’s Best 
Sellers. 

In those early days the man whom Mash admired most was undoubtedly 
Wanklyn. Then, as now, there were pro-Wanklynists and anti-Wanklyn- 
ists. he man almost forced you to take sides : he was so very positive 
and his theories, for those days, so revolutionary. Mash was one of the most 
fervent adherents of the pro-Wanklyn party. He assisted to spread the 
light, for at that time he did weekly London letters for a syndicate of 
foreign and provincial papers ; and in his sanguine moments he hoped 
that the great Wanklyn might have noticed his name and felt a stirring of 
gratitude. Also his own books became more and more expositions of the 
Master’s philosophy—as it were Wanklyn primers for the multitude. He 
used to send copies to him—or instruct his publishers to do so. 

Hitherto he had not met with any response, but these things grow by 
slow degrees. Some day, no doubt, Wanklyn would become conscious of 
his presence : would bestow upon him, perhaps, an encouraging pat. 

So far, though he attended several of those dinners where the lions of the 
literary world condescend to roar gently for the benefit of their numerous 
admirers, he had never spoken to his hero. John Packington Mash was not 
a pushing man. All the same, he would have liked Wanklyn to notice 
him—to pick out his name from the crowd as that of his trusty henchman 
—to ask that he should be brought to the Presence. The great man, how- 
ever, seemed serenely unconscious of his admirer’s existence. _ 

And then, one day, the Press began to announce a forthcoming work. 
“‘ Another of Mr. Wanklyn’s searching side-lights (or it may have been 
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+ 
side-long search-lights) on the social history of our own times.”” Wanklyn ~ 
always got a good press. His stimulatory power was such that even — 
reviewers—a proverbially dull race—fell under its influence. And old 
Mash, of course, saw this and wrote at once to the publisher asking for — 
a copy. He intended, as he said, to devote the whole of his next London 
Letter to the burning question of Marriage by Lease. A five years lease, — 
_ I believe, was the precise limit that Wanklyn advocated in that particular — 
work. Whatever your private opinion might be, there was clearly a great — 
deal to be said on the subject, and Mash saw himself once again expounding 
his master’s theories to an attentive public, reaping thereby his meed of 
reflected glory. 

The new Wanklyn book duly came along, and Mash sat down to gain a 
hurried acquaintance with it. Practised reviewer as he was, he could see 
enough in two hours to write his article, and thus he would be able to get 
it into the next Wednesday issue. The sooner these country reviews got 
going the better: as a general rule they came so late that their influence 
was practically negligible. Now half-a-dozen syndicated provincial papers, 
of good standing, publishing this article of his within a few days of pub- 
lication, might make a lot of difference. 

He opened the book almost at random, and looked through a few 
pages. ) 

Yes ! This was the right sort of stuff. A regular Wanklyn, of the best 
brand. He could see at a glance that there would be plenty of amusement 
here for those who were at all behind the scenes of the literary world. For 
it was Wanklyn’s amiable habit generally to take some section of that 
curious world in which he dwelt and, adjusting it neatly beneath his power- 
ful microscope, call upon his audience to examine the ridiculous nature of the 
exhibit. Thus, in “ Till Death Us Do Part” he was clearly going for that 
absurd little fellow Pauncefoot, the original founder of the Boz Club. 
Why anyone should found, or for that matter belong to, a Boz Club might 
well be a mystery to wiser men than Wanklyn. Pauncefoot, however, had 
once published an essay on the works of Dickens : possibly he considered 
it might be to his own advancement if he took the great Victorian novelist 
definitely under his wing. 

You, who know Wanklyn, can imagine how he would deal with a type 
like that. Mash knew, and chuckled aloud in anticipation. He did not 
mind Pauncefoot, whom he knew personally, but a man like that should 
not go about trying to shove himself into literary circles on the strength 
of that one performance. He was, so to speak, “‘ asking for it,” and he was 
clearly going to “ get it in the neck.”’ Mash was of opinion that it served 
him right. 

It may be admitted that he went through the book rather hurriedly that 
first time. He meant to return to it later. What was important just now 
was the Message. Wanklyn rarely, if ever, wrote a novel without some new 
gospel. Whether you regarded it as a gospel of light or of darkness de- 
pended largely on your preconceived notions of right and wrong. But it 
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was this Message that had to be dug out and presented to the numerous 
readers of Mash’s weekly London letter, and Mash disinterred it with all 
his usual ability. For he was quite a capable journalist, and usually at his 
best when working against time. : 

At the end of his article he inserted a passage on the new and delightful 
additions to Wanklyn’s famous gallery of literary, or quasi-literary, 
characters. Pauncefoot, he declared, was a gem ; hardly inferior to Paunce- 
foot, though handled with less delicacy, was an absurd creature of a novelist 
called Bloomer. To tell the truth, Mash had not paid very much attention 
to Bloomer, but he could see, even from a cursory glance, that somehow 
the original of Bloomer had incurred Wanklyn’s animosity. Besides, the 
name was enough. Anyhow, Mash boldly declared that this literary couple 
surpassed anything that had yet come from Wanklyn’s pen. ‘‘ No one,” 
he wrote, “who has any acquaintance with London literary circles, can 
have the least doubt as to the originals of these two speaking portraits— 
possibly the most life-like that the genius of Mr. Wanklyn has yet produced. 
They are perfectly, I had almost said cruelly, limned.” And he went on to 
make some interesting, if rather obvious, reflections on the impossibility 
of judging the conduct of an artist by the code of ordinary life. 

There were those who said that it was hardly gentlemanly to take your 
friends and caricature them for the benefit of the general public. Ridic- 
ulous ! All real students of character must have their models from which 
to draw : the better they know them the more telling should be the com- 
pleted picture. And there was no real ill-nature in these portraits of 
Wanklyn’s. He studied these quaint specimens of humanity as your 
naturalist might examine some rare variety of noxious insect. 

John Packington Mash signed his screed in full, posted it to his agent 
(who was responsible for getting it copied and sent off to the various 
journals which paid for the privilege of using it), and went off to bed with 
pleasant feeling of a man who has done a good piece of work. It was always 
a relief to get that weekly letter off his chest. . 

Not until a week later did he take up “‘ Till Death Us Do Part ”’ once 
again. He had arranged with one of the monthly reviews for an essay on 
Mr. Wanklyn and the Marriage Laws, which was a pleasing indication of 
his growing fame as an exponent of the Master. He sat down then, one 
evening, with a note-book handy by his side, determined to study the book 
this time with the care it deserved. 

Midnight found him still sitting there, reading. But there was a distinct 
expression of uneasiness on his face. The entries in his note-book were 
scanty. But he had obviously discovered food for serious thought. 

In fact, he had not read more than a few chapters before he began to feel 
oppressed with a vague misgiving. He had not noticed it in his first hasty 
glance through the book, but there were points about the delineation of 
this fellow Bloomer that he did not quite like. He kept, for example, 
pestering the hero of the story (who, as usual with Wanklyn’s books, was 
clearly Wanklyn himself) with copies of his books. Of course, there must 
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have been many writers who did that: the man had plenty of ardent 
admirers among his fellow craftsmen. No! It was impossible. Bloomer 
was such an infernal fool : he was the laughing stock of the whole book. — 
His novels were represented as ridiculous rubbish, fit only for the dust-bin. — 
Still, they contained what was apparently intended for a sort of travesty — 
of Wanklyn’s pet theories. This was represented (from the hero’s point of — 
view) as the most irritating part of them. “ | 

And again, Bloomer was represented as a large, untidy man with a loose, ~ 
shambling walk, and a bald head the back view of which was described 
with—as the reader thought—unnecessary particularity. Of course this 
was totally wide of the mark. Mash acknowledged that he was above the 
average height, and well developed. Of an athletic build, would probably 
have been his way of putting it. As to his walk, it was like most other 
walks, so far as he knew. And his hair—well! he knew it had been 
getting a bit thin. ‘‘ Unpleasantly nude,” said Wanklyn ! The reader felt 
compelled to get up from his chair and rummage about for a shaving glass 
in his bedroom. With some difficulty he placed it so that he could see the 
back of his head reflected in the big mirror. 

Certainly it was barer than he had suspected. 

Confound Wanklyn ! Who could the man be, for of course this was all 
imagination. A man would not go out of his way to attack and insult one 
who had written of him so warmly, the chief of his disciples. It might be 
meant for old Partington. Yes, Partington would do for that portrait, at a 
pinch, though he was hardly big enough. Still, Wanklyn was a little man: 
probably he was inclined to think men bigger than they really were. 

That soothed him for a time—until he found that Bloomer was repre- 
sented as an old Harrovian. Hang it all, Wanklyn had made him a Trinity 
man too. An awkward coincidence, that. He looked up Partington hastily 
in “ Who’s Who.” Curious, old Partington had been at Eton and Christ 
Church. Who would ever have thought it? Partington at the House ! 
That seemed to Mash to make things a trifle better. On reflection, 
Wanklyn would never have emphasised matters so much by giving his 
character’s real school and college. Much more likely to have sent an Eton 
man to Harrow, and vice versa. 

Still, all the same, he did not feel easy in his mind. 

And then, as though to remove any lingering doubt, there came in the final 
chapter an actual quotation, word for word, from Bloomer’s latest novel. | 
It looked supremely ridiculous there—so ridiculous that Mash positively 
blushed all down his back when he saw it. Yet the passage was one of which 
he had felt not a little proud when he wrote it. For it was his own—at the 
end of the fourth chapter of his latest book. He remembered now that he 
had debated within himself whether he should mark the passage in the 
copy he sent to Wanklyn. He had thought it too good to be missed. 

Mash was not naturally a violent man, but the recollection stung. In a 
fit of momentary passion he flung the book across the room. 


* * x % 
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Some time elapsed before he mastered himself sufficiently to get up and 
bring the volume from the corner where it lay, its handsomely pictured 
jacket slightly the worse for wear. He had to finish it now, just to see what 
happened. Afterwards—something would have to be done. 

His mind began at once to run over all possible varieties of revenge. 

Perhaps it is the worst of being an artist, but subconsciously he felt 
that each scheme as it unfolded itself before his too critical scrutiny lacked 
something of full completeness. His first thought, naturally, was to go 
round with a good cane. Personal chastisement—that was the only thing 
that really appealed to scoundrels of that stamp. If he could only get to grips 
with the man! But that was the difficulty. Wanklyn, ridiculously pros- 
perous as he was, kept a butler now : so he had heard the other day. It was 
not likely that he would be admitted to the Presence armed with anything 
like a decent weapon. 

He might, of course, hang about outside the door until the fellow 
emerged. 

The trouble was, he had never spoken to the man. He was not even sure 
that Wanklyn knew him by sight. Probably that very inaccurate descrip- 
tion of Bloomer’s personal appearance, which had annoyed him so much, 
came from some common friend. It would be rather absurd to make a 
violent attack on the man without first explaining his reasons. Thus :— 

“‘ | beg your pardon, sir.”” (One always began like that). ‘“ My name is 
Mash. I feel aggrieved by a character named Bloomer in your recent novel. 
Take that—and that.” 

It looked almost possible, at first sight. Short, dignified, and to the point. 
Only someone was sure to intervene—probably a policeman, or some 
officious passer-by. It would degenerate into a sort of scramble, a dog-fight. 
Two men rolling in the gutter, a crowd collecting, anxious to miss nothing 
of the fun, probably the ubiquitous Press photographer. The thought of it 
filled him with disgust. Anything in the nature of a scene was repugnant to 
his finer feelings. 

A verbal chastisement might be better. 

The introduction, so long desired, at last effected :— 

“Mr. Wanklyn, I should so like to introduce my friend, who is a great 
admirer of your work. Mr. John Packington Mash.” 

Well, if it came to that, what the deuce could he say that should be worthy 
of the occasion ? 

“Tt is true, Mr. Wanklyn. Once I was a great admirer of your work.” 

A pause for an explanation. 

No, it wouldn’t do. Besides, he was conscious of not being at his best in 
swift interchange of dialogue. Not for him the rapier-like thrust and parry. 
His was essentially a mind that required time to produce its finest flowers. 
He was at his best sitting at his desk, hammering out sentences on his 
trusty type-writer. 

And there was plenty to say about Wanklyn if you chose to take the side 
of the detractor. The man had his limitations. A child could see that, in 
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spite of his imposing air of omniscience, he had suffered from a defective 
education. Like most men who had never been to a good school, or to one ~ 
of the ancient universities, he was more than commonly bitter on those who — 
had enjoyed these advantages. Bloomer himself had been represented as a — 
typical product of Harrow and Trinity. Wanklyn knew nothing of either 
place, but that fact had never prevented him from pointing out their 
manifold imperfections. According to him, a public school education — 
would prove an effectual bar to success in almost any profession. Followed — 
by three years at Oxford or Cambridge, it would ruin the most brilliant 
chances. 

Something rather searching might be written on those traits of Wanklyn’s 
character that would assuredly have been improved by a public school and 
university training. It was ungentlemanly to take a man and hold him up 
to ridicule before the world. A man, too, who had done his little best to 
help you onward. 


Was it ? 

It occurred to Mash that in his last London letter he had taken just the 
opposite view. It would be too obvious if he turned round now. Everyone 
would attribute his action to mere personal pique. The really dignified 
thing would be to go on precisely as though he had noticed nothing. 

He was glad, on the whole, that he had praised the book so much. It 
looked as though he had not felt the wound—which was something to the 
good. 


* * * * 


And then suddenly an idea struck him. It came as he was looking over 
that passage in Wanklyn’s book once more, and comparing it with his own 
words. ‘True, it had been slightly altered—just enough to make it ridiculous. 
Take a passage from its context, and it is easy enough to rob it of all sub- 
limity. Easy enough to make Wanklyn ridiculous, and without tampering 
with his text at all. 

It was then that he stumbled upon*the Great Idea. It did not make a 
great impression at first : he entertained it, in fact, for an appreciable time 
before he realised what an excellent scheme it was. And it would not only 
do the other fellow harm, but might even make Mash’s own name. What 
could be better ? 

He sat down to work, with extraordinary eagerness, the very next 
morning. He would write a novel, and it should be a story of literary life. 
He intended to picture, much in the usual way, the early struggles of a 
young man to gain a footing on those very slippery heights, the Slopes of 
Parnassus. ‘That would do for a title, by the way. But one did not really 
take an overwhelming interest in the young gentleman, hampered as he 
was by the usual difficulties of inexperience and an early love affair 
Interest centred in the villain, Tamplin, the well-known novelist and social 
reformer, and certainly Tamplin figured as one of the most unpleasant 
characters who ever adopted the cloak of a philosopher. 
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Mash concentrated himself during the next few months on making that 
one portrait as lifelike as possible. He knew a good deal about Wanklyn 
as it was : he had not studied his work all these years for nothing. But he 
got a lot more now from men like Bulkley-Clodd, who was the great man’s 
secretary and factotum. It came to be known, in an informal sort of way, 
that Mash was writing a sketch of his hero’s life and an appreciation of his 
work. As indeed, in a way, he was. But Clodd thought it as well to mention 
the rumour to his chief. 

Wanklyn shrugged his shoulders. 

““ I don’t believe he ever saw it,” he said. ‘‘ If he did, he has a skin like 
a rhinoceros. Clearly it never got through.” 

Clodd laughed. “ I don’t suppose it did. All the same, I believe in being 
on the safe side. Especially when you can get there so cheaply. He’ll be 
at the Lotus Club dinner to-morrow to a certainty. Shall I bring him up? 
He’s been trying to get an introduction for years. And that book of his is 
arranged for, someone told me. Coming out next month.” 

** Oh well! If I must I must. I’ll make it all clear, in case of accidents.”’ 


* * * * 


Thus it was that, at the annual dinner of the Lotus Club, after the usual 
toasts had been given, that Mash was conscious of his friend Bulkley-Clodd 
approaching, a purposeful light in his eye. 

*“* I say, old man,” he said. “‘ Wanklyn’s up there, at the high table. He 
particularly wants to have a chat with you. ‘Told me to dig you out as soon 
as the speeches were over.” 

And Mash was suddenly taken with a fit of nerves. He began hastily to 
invent excuses. But Clodd was in a hurry, and unsympathetic. 

“ Feeling rotten ? Go and tell him so, then. Bless my soul, I thought 
you wanted to be introduced. Haven’t you been gassing for years about 
being one of his greatest admirers ? ” 

Mash stammered out something to the effect that he knew of no greater 
force in the English literature of to-day. 

“‘ Hang it, man, isn’t that good enough ? Tell him that, and Ill bet he 
falls on your neck. They all like butter—when it’s thick enough.” 

Mash followed him along the gangway, and was introduced, in due form. 

Wanklyn was effusively gracious. 

“‘ T can’t say how glad I am to make your personal acquaintance,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Of course I have known you so long by name that I feel we are old 
friends.” 

“ Butter! ”’ thought Mash to himself. ‘‘ Soft soap !’’ Unconsciously 
his face assumed a more haughty expression. 

‘I was very much interested,” continued the novelist, “in your very 
able review of my last novel that appeared in the provincial press. 
Especially, if I may so, in that passage about the using of friends as models.” 
Mash’s brow clouded ominously, but he kept silence. Was the man trying 
to “‘ draw ”’ him, or what ? 

4D 
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‘“‘T have been told,” pursued Wanklyn, with a sigh, “that I made 
Bloomer almost too much of an ass—” He paused, reflectively. 

Mash jerked round in his chair, almost as though someone had given him 
a violent kick on the shin. 

‘ Have you, indeed ? ” He spoke with concentrated bitterness. 

Wanklyn went on gently, unperturbed. 

“Well, perhaps you are right. It would be difficult, I admit.” He 
smiled. ‘‘ He is pretty hopeless. And yet I know quite a number of men,” 
he looked round carefully, “‘ who say that Hoskins can write.” 

It would be difficult to describe the tumult that filled Mash’s breast at 
that moment. Hoskins ! What had he been about not to think of Hoskins ? 
Of course that description of his appearance was life-like. But how about 
the passage from his book ? 

“I confess I regret one thing,” pursued Wanklyn, confidentially. It 
was as though he had read his companion’s thoughts. I quoted a passage 
from one of his imaginary works. ‘To this day I cannot recall where it 
came from. I had copied it out of some friend’s book that had caught my 
fancy, and I was compelled to alter it slightly to suit my purpose. But I 
often think ’”—here he laughed gaily—‘‘ how very sore that friend would be 
if he ever recognised the passage.” 

It was on Mash’s lips to cry joyfully. ‘‘ It was Mine.” But he refrained. 
If it had not been for that book of his how delighted he would have been 
at this moment ! What a delightful chap Wanklyn was, when you came to 
know him! And what on earth would he think when “ The Slopes of 
Parnassus ”’ came out ? 

He couldn’t very well stop it now, either. It was in the printer’s hands. He 
had signed the agreement. 

“When are you going to bring out something else?” the great man 
resumed. “ I have been hoping to see a really big novel from you.” 

It was overwhelming, positively overwhelming. Mash could not think 
of anything to say. He babbled aimlessly about his admiration for 
Wanklyn’s work, his ambition to follow in his footsteps. He had hoped, 
once, that he might be allowed to inscribe something—some little token— 

“My dear fellow,” interrupted the generous Wanklyn, ‘‘ why not, if 
you wish it ? By all means dedicate your next book to me. I only hope it | 
may do you some good.” 

Mash got back to his seat in a condition of acute cerebral excitement. 
He would have to scrap that book now, whatever the publisher said : he 
must get the typescript back under pretence of revision and alter the whole 
thing. Tamplin must be changed. He would have to find a new model. 

“I fancy I settled him all right,” said Wanklyn to his faithful secretary 
that evening in his flat. “‘ He’s going to dedicate his new novel to me. 
How’s that ?” 

And Bulkley-Clodd, filling his glass at the syphon, opined that it sounded 
a bit of all right. 

# e 
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John Packington Mash sat at his table reading over the returned type- 
script of “ The Slopes of Parnassus.” His publishers had returned it 
under protest, with a hope that the alterations would be few in number and 
soon finished. They were of opinion that the book should be published 
as soon as possible. The “ psychological moment ”—phrase beloved of 
publishers—was at hand. 

Mash had just finished reading it through again. He frowned horribly. 

“You know, it is just—exactly right,” he muttered to himself. “ It’s 
far and away the best thing I’ve ever done. I felt it—that’s why. Facit 
indignatio versum. It cuts me to the heart to scrap it.” 

And what would the publishers say ? They might very well bring an 
action for non-fulfilment of contract against him. They wanted that book, 
and not another. After all, they were taking it as a roman a clef, not merely 
as a work of art. The Wanklyn portrait was, in their eyes, the most valuable 
part of the whole. 

If it only once got talked about, the book might easily become a Best 
Seller. His fortune might be made. | 

And Wanklyn had suggested that he should dedicate his next novel to 
him. Suppose he took him at his word ! 

Half idly he began to trace out the opening words. 

My dear Wanklyn— 

He rather liked that way of beginning a dedication, as though it were 

just a private letter. It made it so much more biting, too. 
My dear Wanklyn, ; 
You were good enough to suggest, when we met last, that I should dedicate 
my next novel to you. From a writer of your eminence, such a suggestion 
is almost equivalent to a command. I have the greater pleasure in obeying, 
since it 1s a fact that without your example and encouragement this book 
would never have been writien. 
Very sincerely yours, 


JOHN PACKINGTON MASH. 


What an excellent dedication that would make ! And how the literary 
- clubs would chatter over it, and the contributors of literary gossip to the 
daily press. It would give the book no end of a start. And, you know, that 
book might very possibly go—like hot cakes. 

Mash sat there, in his rather dingy study, the typescript before him, his 
head buried in his hands. Should he let it go, or should he not ? 


* * * * 


“ And I very much doubt,” said Champernowne, concluding his yarn, 
‘¢ whether poor old Mash would ever have enjoyed that tremendous success 
if it had not been for me.” 

I raised my eyebrows. 

“‘ How did you come in ? ” I asked. 

“‘ Well, I blew in at that precise moment, as a fact, and Mash submitted 
the whole problem to me. I said I couldn’t give an honest opinion until I’d 
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original work, Mash’s review and ‘ The Slopes of Parnassus ’.” 

‘“* And what was your verdict ?”’ 

Champernowne assumed an engaging air of frankness. 

“J said straight out that, knowing both men as I did, anyone who could 
not see that Bloomer was really meant for Mash and not Hoskins was blind 
as a mole.” 

“* And that settled it, I suppose ? ” 

Champernowne nodded. ‘‘ The book came out two months later, and 
Mash arrived on the strength of it. But he and Wanklyn have not been 
exactly bosom friends since.” 

‘ Was it really meant for him ? ”’ I asked. 

My friend shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ May be,” he said. ‘“‘ May be not. Naturally I have embroidered the 
yarn a bit. Obviously I don’t know what Clodd said to Wanklyn, or 
Wanklyn to Clodd. I only guess. But in my humble opinion it would have 
been a crying shame to burke old Mash’s book. If Wanklyn didn’t deserve 
it on that occasion he had on others. And I wanted Mash to get a place in 
the sun. He was just one of those men who have real good work in them, 
but want something sharp to dig it out. He’ll never do anything as good 
as that book again.” : 

“The Slopes of Parnassus seem slightly muddy,” I replied. 

Champernowne looked at me with a smile. 

“T shouldn’t worry too much about that,” he said. “‘ You may take it 
from me that justice was satisfied.” 
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THE MAN WHO STOLE THE PELICAN 


By I. A. WILLIAMS 


IR CHARLES TRUMPINGTON, permanent Chief of His 

Majesty’s Diplomatic Office, was in a quandary. He knew very 

well that the foolscap envelope, which lay unopened on his desk, 

contained his emissary’s secret report on the recent murders at 
Tresbon, the capital of Zenobia. He recognised the writing of the address, 
and, moreover, the report was expected. But, on the other hand, he had 
not expected this report—a document the secrecy of which was of inter- 
national importance—to reach him for at least another two days. On 
Wednesday, at the earliest, he had thought that it might arrive ; and now 
there it was staring him in the face, at ten o’clock on Monday morning. 
It was most annoying. 

“ Confound Travers ! ”’ thought Sir Charles, “‘ I wish he were sometimes 
no quite so speedy in carrying out his instructions ! ” 

For the fact was, much as Trumpington wished for this report, he was 
expecting a visit, in half-an-hour’s time, from the Zenobian Ambassador : 
and he particularly wished to be able to assure his Excellency that no 
reliable account of the Tresbon murders had yet reached London. That 
would enable him to give the Ambassador a chance of explaining the affair, 
and would also allow Trumpington to estimate how honestly Zenobia 
intended to act by Great Britain in this troublesome affair. It would, of 
course, be quite possible to read the report, and still to assert to his visitor 
that he had not done so. But Trumpington had the peculiar cast of mind 
that dislikes the lie direct—even in a good cause—and he therefore sought 
for some less blatantly untruthful way out of his difficulty. He would put 
the document, still unopened and unread, in his safe. That would do, at 
a pinch, though he would not feel particularly comfortable about it. 
Supposing the Ambassador were to word his questions awkwardly, and 
ask, for instance, “‘ Do you mean to assure me, Sir Charles, that you have 
no report on these regrettable incidents ”—he would hardly use the word 
murders—‘ in your files?” 'To answer such a question would certainly 
entail some violence to Sir Charles Trumpington’s conscience—a part of 
his being which he treated—perhaps in reaction against the general 
standards of diplomacy—with a tenderness which amounted almost to 
cossetting. 

No, he reflected, that would hardly do. The lie direct he would avoid, 
if he possibly could. It would be better to get the wretched report clear 
out of the building ; and then, unless the Ambassador were so unfortunate 
in his choice of phrases as to use the verb recetve,—‘‘ Have you not 
yeceived an account ? ”—he might get out of the affair without a stain upon 
his character. The reader will perhaps think that a diplomatist’s conscience 
was hardly worth so much thought, such long consideration ; but this 
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was not the view of Sir Charles Trumpington. He finally decided to have 
the inopportune document removed, temporarily, from the Diplomatic 
Office, and he therefore rang the bell. ee 

“ Ask Mr. Tape to step this way,” he said to the Commissionaire who 
answered his ring. 

Two minutes later Mr. Michael Tape made his appearance. “ Ah, 
Tape,” said the chief, affably, but yet with a touch of nervousness in his 
manner, “ nothing of any special importance in this morning, I suppose ? ”’ 

“* Nothing particular, sir.” 

“ Well—er—well—the fact is, Tape, it would be a considerable con- 
venience to me if you would condescend to take the morning off to-day.” 

Tape looked surprised. ‘Take the morning off, sir,” he repeated 
increduously. é 

“ Yes, quite so,” replied Sir Charles. “ Go out for a walk. It’s a nice 
sunny morning. Go anywhere you like. And, by-the-way, you might 
slip this letter in your pocket before you go—but mind you take the 
greatest possible care of it—the very greatest care. Guard it as you would 
your honour. Your life, I mean,” he corrected, thinking, no doubt, that 
the latter was a more intrinsically valuable commodity. 

Tape took the envelope. Travers’s writing he knew ; and he also knew 
of the Tresbon murders, the Zenobian Ambassadors’ impending call, and 
the line his chief intended to take at the interview. He had, in addition, 
a fairly accurate appreciation of Sir Charles Trumpington’s mental habits. - 
So he was able to grasp the situation. 

“‘T understand, sir,” he said, slipping the precious envelope into the 
inside breast pocket of his jacket. 

Sir Charles looked somewhat pained at his subordinate’s remark. 

““] don’t know, Mr. Tape,” he said stiffly, “‘ that there is any need for 
you to understand. ‘That will do for the present. Go out immediately, and 
be back with'Travers’s rep—, er, I mean, with the envelope, at two o’clock.” 

Michael Tape retired, fetched his hat and stick from his own room, and 
left the building. He strolled along Whitehall a short way, then turned 
through the Horse Guards Arch, and sauntered idly into St. James’s Park. 
He was a man of about forty years of age, inclining to stoutness, and of 
somewhat fastidious tastes. His hair was well-brushed and black in colour | 
—though the latter fact did not prevent certain of his more jocose friends 
from seizing the obvious opportunity afforded by his surname, and by his 
employment in the Civil Service, to the extent of calling him ‘‘ Red Tape ” 
in playful moments. This annoyed Michael, though he tried not 
to show it. 

_ Perhaps because a career in the Diplomatic Office left him little faith 
in human nature, Michael Tape’s passion in life was the study of birds and 
beasts of all sorts. Every Sunday afternoon, for example, he would wander 
round the Zoo, and he was known to all the keepers there as one of the 
more instructed of the regular visitors to the Gardens. Most of his 
meditations centred round animals of various sorts, and sometimes he 
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would imagine himself going on romantic expeditions to distant parts of 
the world and returning with strange and rare beasts and birds for the 
collection in Regent’s Park. It was one of his day-dreams to see the magic 
phrase “ presented by Michael Tape, Esq., F.Z.S. ” painted upon innum- 
erable little tin labels. This morning, however, he did not go to the Zoo, 
but into St. James’s Park, to visit his old friends the pelicans. 

He was, apparently, in luck, for half-a-dozen of those admirably grot- 
esque birds had left the water of the lake and were sunning themselves 
on the grass close to the railings, against which Tape leaned idly, watching 
the pompous movements of the pelicans. One of them had carried a small 
fish along from the water, but had dropped it on the turf without 
swallowing it, for pelicans, as anyone who has watched them knows, are 
fond of toying with their food—tossing it up in the air and catching it, 
then dropping it again—before finally making a meal of it. Tape thought 
it would be amusing to get hold of the fish and to hold it up by the tail 
for one of the birds to catch. He therefore bent over the rails and tried to 
draw the fish near to him with his stick. This manceuvre attracted the 
attention of the pelicans, who came poking round his stick, making 
clacking noises with their long bills. 

Then, while this entertaining sport was at its height, a horrible thing 
happened. The precious envelope, with Traver’s secret report inside it, 
slipped out of Tape’s pocket and fell right in front of the assembled 
pelicans. 

This, in itself, would not have been a terribly serious matter, had not 
one of the birds taken into its head the perverse idea that the wretched 
envelope might make a pleasant change from a diet of fish. With this in 
mind, and before Tape could rescue his precious charge, the pelican in 
question had seized the envelope, had tossed it up in the air, had caught it 
adroitly, and was holding it in his bill. Tape was horrified. 

“* Give it here,” he shouted to the bird. But shouting did no good, the 
bird merely once more threw the thing up and caught it. 

Tape tried persuasion. ‘‘ Pretty Pelly,” he coaxed, working upon an 
obvious analogy, ‘“ There’s a good Pelly. There’s a nice bird.” And he 
held out his hand, hoping, supposedly, that the pelican would hand the 
document back to him. 

But no miracle of the kind happened ; persuasion was as useless as 
shouting ; and the pelican, deciding to taste this strange tit-bit, incon- 
tinently bolted the envelope. Into the pouch it went, then it could be seen 
travelling down the throat, and finally it disappeared into the innermost 
portions of the bird’s anatomy. 

This was a disaster indeed. Tape could see his whole career disappearing 
in the crop of the pelican, which, together with its companions, was now 
_waddling towards the lake. What was to be done ? No park-keeper was in 
sight to whom Tape could appeal for aid ; and he knew that if he once 
took his eye off the identical bird that contained Traver’s report (he had 
heard of documents being digested, but never before in quite this way) 
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he would not recognise it from its fellows, and the whole flock might have 
to be slaughtered in order to recover the lost document. At this thought 
he quailed ; to have his six beloved pelicans butchered was more than he 
could have stood, even had he thought that he could have persuaded the 
Park authorities to do it. He must come to a decision, at once ; and this 
necessity being forced upon him, he did so. He vaulted, with surprising 
agility, over the railings, rushed towards the pelican and, remembering 
his early achievements as a Rugby football player, threw himself full 
length after it, clasping it round the neck and shoulders. 

But the pelican was not for surrendering without a struggle, and for a 
minute or so bird and civil servant rolled about this way and that on the 
grass, the former emitting loud squawks and the latter puffing and snorting 
like a thousand grampuses. But eventually Tape had the better of it, and 
managed to get on his feet, still clasping the struggling bird to his breast. 

A pelican, it will readily be understood, is no mean weight, but Tape 
succeeded in clambering back across the railings without losing his prisoner. - 
Luckily the park was almost deserted, but one male loafer and a couple of 
nursemaids had now appeared on the scene, and in the far, far distance our 
hero could see a policeman making as hurried an approach as dignity 
would permit. Tape realised, therefore, that in a few moments authority 
would arrive, and would certainly prevent this kidnapping project. But 
it was only a few yards to the road, along which he could see a disengaged 
taxi driving slowly in his direction. To the taxi, then, he bolted, the terrified 
bird fighting all the while to get free of his clutches, and making all the 
noises its capacious throat could command. 

Michael ‘Tape, however, was made of stern stuff, and kept a firm grasp 
of his lively burden. Gasping for breath he tottered to the taxi (which the 
driver had pulled up in astonishment) and pushed the bird, beak foremost, 
in through the fortunately open window. 

The driver began to protest, but Tape cut him short withthe magic phrase 
‘Three times your fare!” and then tried to get into the car himself. 
But the pelican, apparently, was of another opinion, and every time the 
luckless Michael put his foot inside the door he found his leg painfully 
assaulted with all the violence of which that very powerful beak was 
capable. Yet the policeman (who had accelerated his pace) was now within 
thirty yards, things were almost desperate, and into the cab Michael 
plunged, to the further severe detriment of his calves. 

“‘ Where to, sir? ” cried the driver. 

“ Anywhere you like!” yelled Tape, and off the taxi started, beating 
the policeman by a bare five yards. 

The drive was such as neither Michael nor the driver (nor even possibly 
the bird) was ever afterwards likely to forget. First of all the gallant 
diplomat had his feathered companion to reckon with, and the latter was 
in an excessively obstreperous mood. It flapped at Tape’s face with its 
wings ; it prodded him violently in the stomach ; and all the time it gave 
vent to blood-curdling noises which made the taxi-driver shudder, attracted 
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the attention of all passers by, and caused every policeman on the route to 
draw out his pocket-book and make a note of the number of the car. At 
last, however, the confounded bird appeared to tire, and had a quiet spell 
which gave its captor a chance to collect his thoughts. 

This, of course, brought him face to face with his second problem— 
where was he to take the pelican, and how was he to extract from it the 
precious report ? Michael Tape thought and thought, and at last he came 
to the conclusion that the unfortunate bird would have to be killed and cut 
open. But who should do it ? He firmly refused to face the possibility 
that he himself should kill the bird. It seemed rather a poulterer’s job. Then 
he reflected again that perhaps pelicans were not poultry and that he ought 
to apply to a veterinary surgeon for assistance. But he knew no vet., he con- 
sidered, and then the solution struck him. The greater must comprise the 
less ! What a veterinary could do a doctor must certainly also be able to 
perform—and he had, among his personal friends, a distinguished surgeon 
who would surely come to his rescue. 

“Drive to 65, Harley Street,” he shouted through the speaking-tube, 
and the driver, relieved at being given so respectable an address, nodded 
assent. 

Five minutes more brought him to 65, Harley Street, the house of George 
Redman, one of the most eminent of the younger surgeons and an old 
friend of Tape’s. Getting out of the taxi, and slamming the door quickly 
before the pelican could follow him, he was about to ring the bell, when the 
front door of the house opened and out walked a pompous gentleman 
whom he recognised as his Grace the Duke of Dumpshire, with whom he 
occasionally played bridge at his club. The Duke stared hard at 'Tape’s 
muddied and dishevelled appearance, but he nodded affably enough and 
was about to speak to him when he suddenly noticed the pelican looking 
out of the taxi window. 

‘* Heavens ! ”’ exclaimed the duke, and he stumped off down the street, 
obviously under the impression that the young diplomatist (diplomatists 
are still young at forty) had taken leave of his senses. ng 

Fortunately Redman was disengaged, and Tape was soon in his con- 
sulting room, pouring out his woes to him. 

“ But,” said the surgeon, ‘‘ where do I come in?” 

“ Well, you see,” replied Tape, “ I thought you might cut the bird open 
for me, and recover Travers’s report.” 

“The devil you did!” exclaimed Redman, “ My dear chap, J can’t 
operate on a pelican.” i 

“‘ Why not ? You’re a surgeon aren’t you ? 

** Of course I am.” 

“ Well, then,” said Tape, “ there you are! If you can cut open human 
beings, surely you can manage a mere bird. Why I don’t make such an 
awful mess, myself, of carving a chicken : e 2 

‘““ Anyhow,” answered Redman, decisively, “ I’m not going to. Tape, 
however, was not to be put off even with so definite a refusal. “ My 
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‘dear Redman,” he continued, ‘think of the service you will be 
rendering to the country! Travers’s report is of immense value. It may make 
the difference between peace and war. And then think of the good turn 
you will be doing to me, one of your oldest pals! For if I lose that report, 
it means the sack for me from the Diplomatic Office.” 

“ And you jolly well deserve it |” was Redman’s reply. Then he went 
on, more favourably. ‘‘ But I suppose that I shall have to try to get you 
out of your scrape. Yet I don’t fancy that it will be necessary to cut open 
the wretched pelican—for whom, honestly, I feel more sorry than I do for 
you, old chap ! ” 

‘‘ But what else will recover the report ? ” 

‘“Why, you juggins,” said Redman, ‘“‘ have you never heard of an 
emetic ? ” 

‘“‘ Lord ! What an idea!” shouted Tape, and before Redman could say 
another word he had dashed out, paid off the taxi (at the promised treble 
rate), and was staggering back into the house grasping once more in his 
arms the fluttering, squawking pelican. 

“Hi! Stop! Not in here, you fool ! ” yelled the surgeon—but too late. 
The pelican was already in the consulting room, where it proceeded to flutter 
madly round, upsetting the telephone, the inkpot, a couple of vases of 
flowers and other trifles. 

On the scene that followed a veil must be drawn. The reader, if he has 
any imagination, can reconstruct it for himself, if he chooses (which he may 
not). It is sufficient to say that in three-quarters-of-an-hour that priceless 
envelope was recovered, but looking much the worse for its experience, 
and smelling amazingly of partly-digested fish. The pelican, also, was 
hardly looking in its best form, and the state of the consulting room was 
not a credit to Harley Street. 

““ My dear Redman,” cried Tape exultingly, when it was all over, “‘ you 
can’t imagine how grateful I am to you. You have saved my reputation 
and my position. You have quite possibly also saved England from a war. 
Thank you a million times, my dear fellow. Now I must get back to the 
Diplomatic Office. Trumpington will be expecting me.”’ 

He made for the door, but Redman grabbed him by the arm. 


: ‘ pee a minute,” said the surgeon, ‘‘ what about your feathered friend 
ere! 


Tape looked puzzled. 

“ Perhaps,” he hesitated, ‘‘ you wouldn’t mind my leaving him here for 
abit? Iwould... ” 

“ No you don’t, my boy,” Redman assured him. ‘‘ When you leave 
here that bird does too.” 

‘ But I can’t take a pelican to the Diplomatic Office ! ” 

‘ 'That’s your trouble, not mine. After all, you stole the pelican ! ” 

Then it was that Michael Tape’s dream came to him again. He saw his 
chance of rounding off the adventure in a manner at once dashing and 
whimsical. At last there would be one of those little labels, with 
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“Presented by Michael Tape, Esq., F.Z.S.” upon it, in Regent’s Park. 
He would present the pelican to the Zoo ! 

This was, of course, sheer madness—a direct result, he afterwards 
believed, of Satanic temptation, and it led him into still more trouble. 
But for the moment his soul was serene and joyful. His eyes glistened. 

“ All right,” he said, with assumed carelessness. “ I’ll take the beastly 
bird and get rid of it somehow.” 

Once more the poor pelican, now scarcely resisting at all, for it felt 
uncommonly limp after the doctoring its insides had been given, was 
hustled into a taxi along with Michael Tape. Soon they reached the 
Zoological Society’s offices, and Michael alighted and entered the building. 

“I was wondering,” he said to the clerk, ‘‘ whether the Society would 
like to accept a pelican—a fine specimen—as a gift from me ! ” 

“I should imagine, sir,” replied the clerk, “ that the Society would be 
most grateful. Perhaps you would care to write to the Secretary about it ? ” 

“T should rather see him now,” answered Tape, “ for, as a matter of 
fact, I’ve got it outside in a taxi.” 

The clerk looked at him queerly, for he had just seen an evening paper 
which gave a highly coloured account of the theft that morning of one of 
the pelicans in St. James’s Park. He noticed also that Tape’s clothes were 
muddy and that he looked as if he had been struggling with something. 

*““ Very good, sir,” said the clerk, “‘ I will see if I can find the Secretary. 

‘Perhaps you wouldn’t mind stepping into the waiting room for a few 
minutes, sir? ”’ 

The unsuspecting 'Tape—who had forgotten all about evening papers— 
did as he was bid, and no sooner was he safely in, than the astute clerk 
telephoned to the police. 

Unfortunate Michael Tape! In but a few minutes there arrived two 
stalwart constables who, when he tried to explain who he was, merely 
warned him that anything he said might be used in evidence against him, 
and, when he protested the excellence of his motives, answered, “ All 
right, Mr. Pelican-Pincher, you can tell them that at the station!’ So 
to the police station he was forced to go, and only with the greatest diffi- 
culty was he able to persuade the inspector to allow him to telephone to 
Sir Charles Trumpington. Having done that he felt a trifle easier in mind, 
for his chief had promised to come round at once to see what could be done. 
But Tape had to wait Sir Charles’s arrival in the cells, which he felt was 
no highly dignified position for a rising light of the Diplomatic Office. 
He consoled himself, however, with the thought that he had at least got 
rid of the pelican, and that he had Travers’s report safe in his pocket. 

Sir Charles Trumpington was as good as his word, and before long had 
bailed out our hero and had heard his story. 

‘T must say, Tape,” he said, as they drove towards Whitehall together, 
“‘ that after your first inexcusable carelessness in allowing that ridiculous 
bird to get hold of Travers’s letter, you showed commendable perse- 
verance in retrieving your blunder.” 
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Tape murmured some acknowledgment of the compliment. 

‘You may be amused to learn,” continued Sir Charles, “ that this some- 
what soiled and fishy envelope which I hold in my hand—really I hope 
you will not lose any more documents inside pelicans—does not contain 
Travers’s report.” 

“‘ Doesn’t contain Travers’s report,” cried Tape, ‘‘ what do you mean, 
sir?” 

“That my original calculation was correct. The report will only arrive 
on Wednesday, for I have just had a cable from Travers that he has posted 
- it from Brindisi to-day. This,” he continued, opening the famous enve- 
lope, “‘ contains, let me see—only a few Zenobian postage stamps for my 
granddaughter, Margaret. Travers is always so thoughtful. He loves to do 
little kindnesses of this sort, when his duties take him abroad.” 

Then it was that Michael 'Tape broke into a commentary upon recent 
events couched in language that was not only undiplomatic, but positively 
unparliamentary. Sir Charles, however, took no notice, for he was, after 
all, not totally devoid of human sympathy. 
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DANCING AND THE POETS 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


LL forms of sport, pastime, and amusement are subject to the 
law of fashion. They go in and out of favour, and, therefore, 
almost might be called periodic. This is true in a very 

_.M&special degree of dancing. If one looks closely at English 
social history, using that word in rather the narrow sense, one notes 
that every thirty years or so there is an outbreak of dancing. Dancing 
becomes the rage. Sometimes it is in the ballroom that the influence is 
felt most. At other times scenic dancing mixed with music in the opera, 
or alone in ballet, becomes the popular craze. But, whenever the English 
people get one of these crazes, it is always accompanied by a puritan 
reaction. We are told that the nation is being demoralised by the craze 
for dancing, and all sorts of terrible things are prophesied as to the evils 
that must result. But the dancers pursue the even, or uneven, tenor of 
their way, undeterred by the invective and the disagreeable things that 
are said about them. And here we may note a curious fact. When we 
look back, we find the moralists and satirists condemning the “ orgies ” 
_and “ excesses’ of our forefathers because of some dance that in our 
day has become so dull that it is regarded as too prim to be indulged 
in by anybody endowed with youth and vigour. A capital example is 
the Quadrille. When a little over a hundred years ago the Quadrille 
was introduced, it was considered to be a Wicked, Frenchified invention, 
designed to seduce the British youth of both sexes into erotic, effeminate 
and degenerate ways. People were urged to make a stand against this 
insidious thing and to drive it from our shores. And yet only fifty years 
afterwards the Quadrille was looked upon as the most tiresome and 
square-toed of square-toed things. 

In the same way, the Waltz, which was denounced as something unfit 
for any decent person not only to practise, but to see, was in our day 
drummed out of the ballroom on account of its want of life, and was 
superseded first by the Tango and then by the Fox-trot, which last is 
in turn giving way to other developments. But these changes are only 
natural. What is more curious about dancing is that, at any rate in 
these islands, the soil of public enjoyment suddenly seems to become 
exhausted. Though there is always some dancing going on, the greater 
public gets wearied. People, if they dance, do it or view it without any 
particular zest. 

It may be amusing to take the century from now and to see how 
dancing has gone in and out. The best way of doing this is to look at 
the satirists. They have always found in the dance an easy and attractive 
prey. In English Bards and Scotch Reviewers Byron with a great parade 
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of virtue censures the public predilection for watching dancing on the 
stage. 

Then let Ausonia, skill’d in every art 

To soften manners, but corrupt the heart, 

Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 

To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down. 


Next we hear of the corrupt women of society who— 


. . . languish o’er DESHAYES, 
And bless the promise which his form displays ; 
While Gayton bounds before th’ enraptured looks 
Of hoary Marquises, and stripling Dukes. 
Mademoiselle Presle is even more severely handled. The poet speaks 
of how the high-born theatre-goers 


.. . eye the lively Presle 
Twirl her light limbs, that spurn the needless veil ; 
Let Angiolini bare her breast of snow, 
Wave the white arm, and point the pliant toe. 


Having done with the theatre the Poet makes the Argyle Rooms, the 
home of dancing, come in for special castigation. We are told how, after 
the actors have gone away, the audience take their turn upon the floor :— 


Now round the room the circling dow’gers sweep, 
Now in loose waltz the thin-clad daughters leap ; 
The first in lengthened line majestic swim, 

The last display the free unfettered limb ! 


To the newly introduced waltzing Byron had, or pretended to have, a 
special objection. His poem, The Waltz, published in 1813, was wholly 
addressed to the denunciation of the new importation from Germany. 
The criticism which the Waltz called forth on its introduction is couched 
in very much the language with which a couple of years ago people 
greeted the Fox-trot and the Jazz. Here is a portion of Byron’s wordy 
Preface to The Waltz, supposed to be addressed by the poet to the 
publisher by way of explanation :— 


Iam acountry Gentleman of amidland county. I might have been a Parliament- 
man for a certain borough ; having had the offer of as many votes as General T. 
at the general election of 1812. But I was all for domestic happiness ; as, 
fifteen years ago, on a visit to London, I married a middle-aged Maid of Honour. 
We lived happily at Hornem Hall till last Season, when my wife and I were 
invited by the Countess of Waltzaway (a distant relation of my Spouse) to pass 
the winter in town. Thinking no harm, and our Girls being come to a 
marriageable (or, as they call it, marketable) age, and having besides a Chancery 
suit inveterately entailed upon the family estate, we came up in our old chariot,— 
of which, by the bye, my wife grew so ashamed in less than a week, that I was 
obliged to buy a second-hand barouche, of which I might mount the box, 
Mrs. H. says, if I could drive, but never see the inside—that place being reserved 
for the Honourable Augustus Tiptoe, her partner-general and Opera-knight. 
Hearing great praises of Mrs. H.’s dancing (she was famous for birthnight 
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minuets in the latter end of the last century), I unbooted, and went to a ball at 
the Countess’s, expecting to see a country dance, or, at most, Cotillons, reels, 
and all the old paces to the newest tunes. But, judge of my surprise, on arriving, 
to see poor dear Mrs. Hornem with her arms half round the loins of a huge 
hussar-looking gentleman I never set eyes on before; and his, to say truth, 
rather more than half round her waist, turning round, and round, to a d d 
see-saw up-and-down sort of tune, that reminded me of the “‘ Black Joke,” 
only more “ affettuoso,” till it made me quite giddy with wondering they were 
not so. By and by they stopped a bit, and I thought they would sit or fall down: 
but no ; with Mrs. H.’s hand on his shoulder, “‘ Quam familiariter ”’ (as Terence 
said, when I was at school) they walked about a minute, and then at it again, 
like two cockchafters spitted on the same bodkin. I asked what all this meant, 
when, with a loud laugh, a child no older than our Wilhelmina (a name I never 
heard but in the Vicar of Wakefield, though her mother would call her after the 
Princess of Swappenbach), said, ‘‘ L——d! Mr. Hornem, can’t you see they’re 
valtzing ?”’ or waltzing (I forget which) ; and then up she got, and her mother 
and sister, and away they went, and round-abouted it till supper-time. Now 
that I know what it is, I like it of all things, and so does Mrs. H. (though I have 
broken my shins, and four times overturned Mrs. Hornem’s maid, in practising 
the preliminary steps in a morning). 


The poem itself is, however, not nearly as good as the introduction. 
It simply hammers the old accusations in the old dull way. Perhaps 
_the best lines are the following :— 


Observant Travellers of every time ! 

Ye Quartos published upon every clime ! 

O say, shall dull Romatka’s heavy round, 
Fandango’s wriggle, or Bolero’s bound ; 

Can Egypt’s Almas—tantalising group— 
Columbia’s caperers to the warlike Whoop— 
Can aught from cold Kamschatka to Cape Horn 
With Waltz compare, or after Waltz be born ? 
Ah, no! from Morier’s pages down to Galt’s, 
Each tourist pens a paragraph for ‘‘ Waltz.” 


It was reserved for Moore to make the greatest faux pas in the way of 


criticism. He and the Twenties fastened upon the Quadrille, just as 
Byron had fastened upon the Waltz, as the specially wicked dance. In 
his poem entitled Country Dance and Quadrille he represents Quadrille 
as the wicked, designing female from France, who has ousted the 
virtuous English Country Dance. The poem, like all Moore’s poems, is 
much too diffuse, too vulgar in its phrasing, too careless and common 
in rhythm, and yet, also like all Moore’s poems, we are every now and 
then surprised by delightful phrases and metric accidents which enchant 
the ear like a spell. The poem, everyone must admit, opens well. 


One night the nymph call’d COUNTRY DANCE— 
(Whom folks, of late, have used so ill, 

Preferring a coquette from France, 
That mincing thing, Mamselle QUADRILLE)— 
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Having been chas’d from London down 
To that most humble haunt of all 

She used to grace—a country TTown— 
Went smiling to the New Year’s Ball. 


“‘ Here, here, at least,’ she cried, ‘‘ though driven 
From London’s gay and shining tracks— 
Though, like a Peri cast from heaven, 
I’ve lost, for ever lost, Almack’s— 


Though not a London Miss alive 

Would now for her acquaintance own me ; 
And spinsters, even, of forty-five, 

Upon their honours ne’er have known me. 


Here, here, at least I triumph still, 
And—spite of some few dandy Lancers, 
Who vainly try to preach Quadrille— 
See nought but true-blue Country Dancers. 


Here still I reign, and, fresh in charms, 

My throne, like Magna Charta, raise 
’Mong sturdy, freeborn legs and arms, 

That scorn the threaten’d chaine Anglaise.” 


\ 


The account that follows of the King’s Head Inn prepared for a dance 
must touch all hearts, old and young, male and female. We are told 
how the old squires and squiresses with their young squirinas, and “ my 
Lord’s daughters from the Hall ’’ (Quadrillers in their hearts no doubt !} 
trip up the stairs and assemble in the cloak room. Then to everyone’s 
astonishment, and to the horror of some, the fiddles strike up, and the 
poor genius of Country Dance hears to her horror the insidious strains 
of Dz tanti palpiti. It is worse when she gets into the ballroom, for 
there Quadrille meets her face to face. 
There stood QUADRILLE, with cat-like face 
(The beau-ideal of French beauty), 
A band-box thing, all art and lace 
Down from her nose-tip to her shoe-tye. 
Her flounces, fresh from Victorine— 
From Hippolyte, her rouge and hair— 
Her poetry, from Lamartine— 
Her morals, from—the Lord knows where. 
And, when she danc’d—so slidingly, 
So near the ground she plied her art, 
You’d swear her mother-earth and she 
Had made a compact ne’er to part. 


The picture of Country Dance is quite delightful. 


Full fronting her stood Country Dance— 

A fresh, frank nymph, whom you would know 
For English, at a single glance— 

English all o’er, from top to toe. 


‘ 
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A little gauche, ’tis fair to own, 

And rather given to skips and bounces ; 
Endangering thereby many a gown, 

And playing, oft, the devil with flounces. 


Unlike Mamselle—who would prefer 
(As morally a lesser ill) 

A thousand flaws of character, 
To one vile rumple of a frill. 


No rouge did She of Albion wear ; 

Let her but run that two-heat race 
She calls a Set, not Dian e’er 

Came rosier from the woodland chase. 


Such was the nymph, whose soul had in’t 
Such anger now—whose eyes of blue 

Eyes of that bright, victorious tint, 
Which English maids call “‘ Waterloo.” 


Any poet in the world might envy such a couple of lines as 
. . not Dian e’er 
Came rosier from the woodland chase. 


Again, how innocently felicitous are the lines, 


Eyes of that bright, victorious tint, 
Which English maids call ‘‘ Waterloo.” 


The next thing that the poet does is to have a hit at the Waltz. 


Ere Waltz, that rake from foreign lands, 
Presum’d, in sight of all beholders, 

To lay his rude, licentious hands 
On virtuous English backs and shoulders— 


Ere times and morals both grew bad, 
And, yet unfleec’d by funding blockheads, 
Happy John Bull not only had, 
But danc’d to, ‘‘ Money in both pockets.” 
Alas, the chance !—Oh, L~-d-y, 
Where is the land could ’scape disasters, 
With such a Foreign Secretary, 
Aided by Foreign Dancing Masters ? 
Woe to you men of ships and shops! 
Rulers of day-books and of waves ! 
Quadrill’d on one side, into fops, 
And drill’d, on t’other, into slaves ! 
In these days, when we still debate the question of chaperons and no 
chaperons, the lines which follow are distinctly amusing, both from 
the literary point of view and from that of the social chroniclers. 
Hemm’d in by watchful chaperons, 
Inspectors of your airs and graces, 
Who intercept all whisper’d tones, 
™* And read your telegraphic faces. 


4F 
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Unable with the youth ador’d, 
In that grim cordon of Mammas, 
To interchange one tender word, 
Though whisper’d but in queue de chats. 


Ah, did you know how blest we rang’d, 
Ere vile Quadrille usurp’d the fiddle— 

What looks in setting were exchang’d, 
What tender words in down the middle. 


How many a couple, like the wind, 
Which nothing in its course controls, 

Left time and chaperons far behind, 
And gave a loose to legs and souls. 


How matrimony throve—ere stopp’d 
By this cold, silent, foot-coquetting— 
How charmingly one’s partner popp’d 
The important question in pousseting. 
While now, alas—no sly advances— 
No marriage hints—all goes on badly— 
> 'Twixt Parson Malthus and French Dances, 
We, girls, are at a discount sadly. 


Not long after Quadrille’s conquest of Country Dance we began to 
hear less of the rage of dancing, or rather, the rage was transferred to 
the theatre. Though the desire for waltzing and quadrilling died down, ~ 
the world was almost set on fire by the enchantments of Taglioni, 
Fanny Elsler, Cherito, and Carlotta Grisi. They touched all hearts. 
Even the moralist, Ralph Waldoo Emerson, and the earnest trans- 
cendalist, Margaret Fuller, were swept away by the magnanimity of 
Fanny Elsler and her dancing. ‘“‘ Margaret, this is poetry.” ‘‘ No 
Ralph, it is religion.” 

But the fascinations of the great dancers gradually died away at the 
end of the Fifties, and there came a period when dancing was little 
regarded on the stage, and practised without passion in the ballroom, 
save for the Polka. Yet the ashes were still warm and ready to glow 
again. The present writer can well remember the excitement caused 
by the dancing of Miss Connie Gilchrist. She swept the town off its 
feet, to use a somewhat Hibernian metaphor, or perhaps we should say’ 
a metaphor of the kind which puzzled Wordsworth. It may be 
remembered how Wordsworth, when stopping at Sir George Beaumont’s, 
came in one morning in a meditative mood and remarked, ‘‘ I have 
walked three times round the house before breakfast. The body of 
Hector was dragged three times round the walls of Troy. That isn’t 
a joke, but something might be made of it!” In any case, the poets 
and painters of the early eighties paid their homage to “ The Golden 
Girl.” Whistler painted her picture, “ bounding,” as Byron would have 
said, before the “ enraptured looks of hoary Marquises and stripling 
Dukes.” Again no less a person than the metaphysical and psychical 
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poet, Frederick Myers, described her in what is perhaps the most 
successful of his many ingenious and fascinating attempts to ring a new 
music from the Heroic Couplet. Surely there is true enchantment in 
his The Ballerina’s Progress, or the Poetry of Motion. 


I.—THE SCHOOL. 


With mantling cheek, with palpitating breast, 
See the sweet novice glide among the rest ! 

O see her from those timorous shoulders fair 
Fling back the tossing torrent of her hair ! 

See half diaphanous and half displayed 

The shy limbs gleam, the magic of the maid ! 
Nor at first seeing wouldst thou deem it true 
Such fairy feet such daring deeds could do, 

Or Art inborn the maiden shame dispel 

From those sweet eyes, that aspect lovable ;— 
Yet little by little, as in her ears begin 

The thrill and scream of flute and violin,—- 

O little by little and in a wondrous way 

The hid soul hearkens and the limbs obey ;— 
As though the starry nature, quenched and hid 
Between things impotent and things forbid, 
Found thus an air and thus a passion, thus 
Were crowned and culminant and amorous, 
And dared the best and did it, and became 
Vocal, a flying and irradiant flame. 

Thus when the Pythian maid no more can bear 
The god intolerable and thundering air, 

Nor shifting colour and heaving heart contain 
Longer the quenchless prophesying pain,— 

The more she strives from out her breast to throw 
The indwelling monarch of the lute and bow, 
The more, the more will mastering Phoebus tire 
Her proud lips frenetic and eyes of fire, 

Till last, in Delphic measure, Delphic tone, 
Bows the wild head, and speaks, and is his own. 


That is exquisite. Note how Myers, who could never get very far 

away from Virgil, has transferred to Miss Connie Gilchrist the soul- 

shaking description which Virgil gives us in the Sixth Book of the 

7Enad—the lines that tell how the Sybil is possessed by Apollo. 

As good, and perhaps in some ways better, is the description of the 

stage and the effect of the dance on the dancer and on the audience. 
Il.—THE STAGE. 


Then flame on flame the immense proscaenium glows 
With magic counterchange of gold and rose, 

Then roar on roar, undying and again, 

Crash the great bars of that prodigious strain,— 

Fire flashed on fire and sound on thunder hurled 
Bear from their midst the Wonder of the World. 
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Lightly she comes, as though no weight she ware, 
The very daughter and delight of air,— 

Lightly she comes, preluding, lightly starts 

The breathless rapture to a thousand hearts, 

The high flutes hush to meet her, and the drum 
Thro’ all his deep self trembles till she come :— 
Then with a rush, as though the notes had known 
After long hope their empress and their own, 

She and the music bound, and high and free 
Thro’ light and air the music leaps and she :— 
So bright, so coruscating, Iris so 

Slides the long arch of her effulgent bow, 

Rose in her wake and azure on her way 

A thousand tints bedew the Olympian day ;— 

She touches earth, and all those hues are one, 
And her unbent bow springs into the sun. 


Though in modern times we have had plenty of dancing and a certain 
amount of poetry about it, no-one has taken the matter quite so seriously 
as Myers. An exception, however, must be made for that great poet 
and interpreter, Flecker. His poem on Pannyra of the Golden Heel 
has the real passion for the dance in it and I may well close an attempt 
to say something of dancing and the Poets by quoting it in full. 

The revel pauses and the room is still : 

The silver flute invites her with a trill, 

And, buried in her great veils fold on fold, 

Rises to dance Pannyra, Heel of Gold. 

Her light steps cross; her subtle arm impels 

The clinging drapery ; it shrinks and swells, 

Hollows and floats, and bursts into a whirl: 

She is a flower, a moth, a flaming girl. 

All lips are silent ; eyes are all in trance: 

She slowly wakes the madness of the dance, 

Windy and wild the golden torches burn ; 

She turns, and swifter yet she tries to turn, 

Then stops: a sudden marble stiff she stands. 

The veil that round her coiled its spiral bands, 

Checked in its course, brings all its folds to rest, 

And clinging to bright limb and pointed breast 

Shows, as beneath silk waters woven fine, 

Pannyra naked in a flash divine ! 


_ I hope my readers will not think that I am unaware that there 
is a good deal more to be said about dancing than I have attempted 
to say on this occasion. The dance has no doubt uses analogous to 
those that Aristotle discovered in tragedy. Just as tragedy raises the 
emotions of pity and terror, to solve, to allay, and to purge them, so 
I do not doubt that the rituals of the dance perform a similar function. 

Long may dancing flourish and abound in spite of the satirists, the 
pseudo-moralists, and the Poetasters. 
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Hote LUAGE OF RS. SURTEES 


By W. C. RIVERS 


MODERN amateur of literature, unless inclined to the current 
revival of interest in the Victorian epoch, manifests towards 
“‘ Jorrocks ” an attitude rather like that of the secret drinker 
towards alcohol: he enjoys it without talking about it. Now 
since talking about books (or at all events talking about them a little dog- 
matically, for “all natural talk is a festival of ostentation ”) does one’s 
heart good, and forms and corrects one’s opinions into the bargain, there 
must be a reason for this particular silence. ‘The reason is a trifle of shame. 
In youth—when appreciation, as yet undeveloped, ‘stops at character- 
isation—Handley Cross with its vivid character drawing acts on the mind 
as John Davidson told us the expression “‘ Berserker rage” did on his 
youthful ears. It was like a trumpet call. Only later, in Fleet Street, did 
Davidson learn about the cliché. Perhaps the reader of formed taste regards 
Jorrocks as the good journalist regards the cliché. If so, that is a pity : for 
Jorrocks is somewhat of a masterpiece, and not the drawing room kind 
either, such as we have in fair quantity from Henry James and the women 
novelists, but a masterpiece of a make which, if coarser, is stronger. 
Surtees resembles Mérimée, that “‘ enthusiastic amateur of rude, crude, 
naked force in men.” Mérimée the eagle, Surtees the hawk, whose eye 
searches a smaller field. The famous Frenchman took his subjects from 
the best in the world : Surtees, unequal to that, stopped at home. His is a 
farmyard masterpiece. He has no marble to show, but “jolly” woodcarving ; 
no champagne for you, but a cellar of rare old cider. And the danger 
is, that if our senior connoisseurs go on reading him only under their 
desklid, then the younger ones, belonging as they do to a generation more 
and more interested in motoring and in games, than in hunting, will never 
be entered to him at all. 

Admittedly one thing, and one thing only, makes this author notable, 
and that is the characterisation aforesaid. In the two-and-a-half columns 
rightly allotted him in the Dictionary of National Biography, there is duly 
mentioned a certain fore-runnership to Dickens. The success of Surtees’ 
early comic sporting sketches (which was no wonder in a country that has 
nearly always been sport-mad) suggested the scheme handed to Dickens for 
The Pickwick Papers : an alien Beschrankung absurdly too narrow for that 
genius, who soon burst through it in triumph. But, such as the debt was, 
it was repaid with interest. Pickwick began to be published in the 
spring of 1836, to appear complete a year later ; whereas not at earliest 
until after Oliver Twist had come out, in 1838, did Surtees begin to write 
Handley Cross, being urged thereto by that Nimrod who lived mostly at 
Boulogne and whose patronymic was Apperley. It was published in 1843. 
Now Jorrocks’ protégé Bill Bowker, of whom we hear hardly anything in 
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the juvenilia (the faunts and Follities), but a good deal in Handley Cross, 


has on occasion a rapid verbless utterance rather like Jingle’s. Again, 
the comic and disastrous legal suits against Jorrocks, whose best witness 
is on the whole his own servant Pigg, are much on the model of Bardell 
versus Pickwick. Surtees has no law-court scene as big in any other of his 
novels, whereas Dickens has: yet Surtees, not Dickens, was the professional 
lawyer. The result is here as so often, when one compares genius, not with 
other genius, but with talent. Shakespeare owed something to Marlowe, 
but Dickens owed Surtees nothing. On the contrary, he probably brought 
out what was in him, just as Shelley (there is pleasure in the magnilo- 
quently incongruous sound of these just parallels) did with Peacock. We 
may take it Sam Weller suggested Pigg. So that in reality our debt to 
Dickens is undercast : to its pounds sterling should be added some shil- 
lings and pence on account of Handley Cross. 

All the same Surtees was anything but the Abraham of the Dickens-and- 
waterites. His characterisation was home-brewed. And what constitutes 
its peculiar merit ? One cannot tell, for finally art even of a lower grade is 
unanalysable. But one or two of the main ingredients may be partially 
separated. There is to begin with a power of imaginative diction any 
English speaker might envy, and a good few Irish ones too. Jorrocks has a 
quarrel with his huntsman Pigg, who has got drunk unseasonably. He tells 
him, that in preference to continuing him in office, he will see him, not in 
the predicaments familiar in the mouths of angry men, but—“ at Jericho 
ayont Jordan ’’—“ leading an old ’ ooman’s lapdog about in a string ’’— 
“selling small coals from a donkey cart out of a quart pot”—and “‘fright- 
ening rats from a barn with the bagpipes at a halfpenny a day and 
finding himself.” This man is not a poet, like Macbeth, but he is worth 
listening to. “‘ There is a scene,” says Mr. Yeats of Congreve’s Way of the 
World, where Lady Wishfort turns away a servant with many words. She 


cries—‘* Go, set up for yourself again, do; drive a trade, do, with your — 


three pennyworth of small ware, flaunting upon a packthread under a 
brandy-seller’s bulk, or against a dead wall by a ballad-monger ; go, hang 
out an old frisoneer-gorget, with a yard of yellow colberteen again, do ; 


an old gnawed mask, two rows of pins, and a child’s fiddle ; a glass neck- — 


lace with the beads broken, and a quilted nightcap with one ear. Go, go, 
drive a trade.” The conversation of an older time, of Urquhart, the 
translator of Rabelais, let us say, awakes with a little of its old richness. 


Jorrocks awakens it again, does he not ? Cannot Surtees freshen up the © 


hackneyed taunt of economic dependence as well as Congreve ? And this, 
for the pride of special knowledge, is neat—‘ Wot a many things are 
wantin’ to “unt a country plisantly—things that would never enter the ead 
of a sailor!” 

Another unmistakeable factor is the able use of contrast, always a sure 
mark of the artist. Tea-dealing, and fox-hunting, what a formidable con- 
trast, and how well managed ! Jorrocks fuses in himself both parts of the 
author’s experience, of the country and of the town. That is why he is a 
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better character than Pigg, who represents only the former. All of it is of 
the abiding, artistically valuable sort, for it all belongs to the impression- 
able days of youth, a boyhood and an adolescence by rural Tyneside, and a 
young manhood in London. Surtees contrasts the earlier experience with 
the later as Dickens did in Great Expectations and in David Copperfield, 
Meredith in the novel about the Great Mel. All three of them were 
ashamed of one or other part of it. Dickens was ashamed of having been 
degraded to the position of child factory worker, and Meredith was 
ashamed of his tailor father. As though genius did not mostly hail from 
the middle, often the lower middle, class, as Mr. Havelock Ellis has 
proved and Mr. George Moore divined! Surtees, on the other hand, 
the lesser artist who came from the squirearchy, was ashamed of the 
experience he got in his third decade, not in his first. He was ashamed of 
writing about sport for money. We may admit that a sporting author pure 
and simple would have been ranked by Aristotle amongst ‘“‘ professors of 
the little arts,” but still Surtees did the job well and it was his livelihood. 
And if he did it at all he should not have been ashamed of it. ‘“‘ Never be 
ashamed,” said Jowett profoundly : ‘‘ Be ashamed of nothing except to be 
ashamed ”’—said, profoundly and wittily, the teachers of an apt pupil 
recently named. Yet these shames are not surprising ; for artists, who are so 
so much taken up with appearances, are snobs oftener, or even more 
acutely, than the rest of us. To arraign them for inevitable faults of tem- 
perament is ungrateful : to whitewash them, as British biographers do, 
nothing less than repulsive. 

Most obviously does Surtees’ dexterity in contrasting appear in the 
personalities of the two chief characters of Handley Cross, Jorrocks the 
Cockney M.F.H., and Pigg, his Northumberland hunt-servant. They are 
the complemental master and man, almost worthy to be recalled in the 
same breath with Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Pickwick and Sam 
Weller. Each of the three masters is an enthusiast whom his servant’s 
commonsense keeps as straight as the exigences of the story will allow. 
Each, too, is as unlike in body as in mind, to his henchman : but of the 
servants only the immortal Sancho is fat— and that is likely, for of course 
masters run to fat more than do servants. The original of Jorrocks we can 
fancy quite easily. In the Faunts and Follities he appears as just the sporting, 
pleasure-loving, richish old vulgarian, full of the courage of personal 
antagonism, but unlike Pigg, with very little of the courage of self-exposure 
to risk of unpleasant accident, whom Surtees, the equally sporting and 
pleasure-loving, but quite ungilded young squireen from the North, the 
younger son set up by his friends as an attorney, would naturally rub 
shoulders with when he came to town. There is a good deal of Surtees 
himself in Charley Stobbs, as there is something of Stendhal himself in the 
sponging hero of Le Rouge et le Noir—and more by token Handley Cross 
and the Chartreuse de Parme are the two best books to re-read that I know. 
Surtees did not, however, marry Belinda: he waited until his ship had 
come in, and then married in his own class. But Pigg, the huntsman, 
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James Pigg, how did he hit upon such another treasure of a character, and 
just the sort of treasure that was wanted, a Tynesider to set off a Cockney ? 
The north of almost any country, except Ireland, is more old-fashioned — 
than its southern portion, and so no doubt at the meets round Newcastle 
and Durham at that date there would turn up some very picturesque 
persons. Nevertheless it is likely Surtees caught some particular happy 
suggestion, happy inspiration, that helped in the inventing of this sharp 
foil to the Falstaffian Jorrocks. And such an inspiration there indeed was, | 
the clue to it being as follows. | 

Remember to begin with that in his small way Surtees was something 
of a satirist. He satirised militarism, home militarism, by the way (“ The 
dragon soger officer is the most dangerous and may be known by the viskers 
under his nose ”). Human nature he satirised worse—in more than one 
sense of the word—than ever did Ibsen. Bitten in his first legal partner- 
ship, and from a gentleman sportsman’s self-indulgence and dislike of 
sentimentality and pretension, probably from shyness as a writer as well, 
for he rated his own work low, he is continually implying that self-interest 
outweighs all other human motives. Although a Victorian, he shows quite © 
eigtheenth century candour in handling affairs of love and gallantry. 
This, however, was about the time at which the great turn came : Pickwick, 
the work of the younger man, is never “‘ shocking,” but Jorrocks, the work 
of the elder one, not seldom is. Still, Surtees had undoubtedly the im- 
prudent habit of hardly ever disguising the truth. Suppose then, that one 
of his highly placed neighbours (in the provinces, where even now everybody 
knows all about everybody else) had done something shady over money 
matters, something which had escaped punishment but not detection, 
something too which a lawyer could judge of better than other people— 
would not this author, who, owing to an elder brother’s death, was looking 
to finish with law and journalism, and enjoy a position of independence, be 
the very man to have a dig at the culprit ? May we not assume so much ? 
To adapt the words of Pomponius Ego, another of his butts, ‘‘ I think we 
may !’’ Anyhow, there actually had been a bit of scandal of just such a 
nature, connected with Newcastle, connected with the very name of Pigg, 
and therefore surely pointed to in Handley Cross. Everyone remembers 
the first meeting of master and huntsman in the twentieth chapter, with 
the latter’s apologia pro sud vita :— 

Ar de believe, though, gin ar had me dues, ar’d be a gen’l’man this day, only ye 
see, sir, you see ma foreelder John, ye see John Pigg, willed away arle wor brass to 
the Formory, ye see, and left me wi’ fairly nout. Gin ye gan to the Newcastle 
Formory, ye’ll see arle about it, in great goud letters, clagged agin the walls. 

The extraordinary thing about this plaint, which James is made to 
deliver himself of more than once in the book, is that its last sentence is 
literally true to this day. A pious pilgrim to the out-patient department of 
the excellent institution named, may still see a mural tablet of wood in- 
scribed conformably with the above, although by passage of time the 

goud ”’ has got tarnished and dim. It seems that this John Pigg was an 
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eccentric Newcastle character, half Puritan, half figure-of-fun, yet some- 
time town surveyor, who died as far back as 1688. Singularly unlike his 
fictitious namesake in character (contrast again) he got a name for unpopu- 
larity, fervour of religious opinion, and aversion to riding on horseback. 
There is some hint, too, of a disappointed descendant, his niece, one Ann 
Rea, being provided for to a certain extent, and ultimately coming off with 
but a farm for her portion. His legacy was not made to the infirmary, but 
to certain trustees for the benefit of the local sick poor. As these trustees 
died off, no new ones were appointed, so that the estate at last came under 
the sole management of the last survivor, who treated it after the fashion 
of a tontine. It was applied to personal use by him, and subsequently, 
until the year 1832 enjoyed by him. Then the abuse was stopped, the charity 
legally re-settled, and its annual residue contributed to the infirmary funds. 
Only six years later, Surtees, who as we have seen had become the heir, 
succeeded by his father’s death to an estate in Durham only twelve miles 
from Newcastle, his native city. Very probably, then, one emotional 
stimulus that helped in the creation of James Pigg was scorn of mean 
dishonesty. 

Nowhere so pointedly as in Handley Cross does Surtees use this contrast 
of North with South, of country with town, of bucolic, even archaistic 
Tyneside life with the cockney characters and humours he had relished 
in his adolescence. It is visible, however, in the parerga too. Facey Rom- 
ford, the sportsman who seems in essentials so near the cave man and who 
comes to London to mend his fortunes, is evidently a Northumbrian. 
Indeed all Surtees’ rustics, wherever placed, talk Tyneside dialect, except 
for the necessary absence of the uvular “ r,” which cannot be got properly 
into print, but is just what you hear from English naturalised Germans. 
Tyneside talk is pleasing on the whole, in a woman’s mouth resembling 
(as a London journal’s ‘‘ football final ’”’ special article used to state year 
after year) the cooing of a dove. Surtees’ place names are Northumbrian 
too, and sometimes stranger than fiction. ‘‘ Pinch-me-near ” Forest (it 
was in charge of a rascally conservator) is not an example of the inartistic 
habit of labelling by proper nouns, as in “‘ Dotheboys Hall ” or “ Duke of 
Omnium,” for the name is on the ordnance map of the northern county. 
In nomenclature the pains of invention are often spared. Those who do 
not condescend to studentship of a half-serious author, unless they are very 
fond of Leech’s work, or of hunting—or unless for a motive to be 
discussed in the next paragraph—cannot be advised to look through 
any other of his books, save perhaps two. It is not, as Whyte Melville said 
of himself, that the tea had got weak : it is that the parerga are not tea at 
all. Surtees knew this very well. He was a better self critic than Dr. 
Johnson, for instance, whose confession was being easily browbeaten in 
conversation ; better than Henry James, who publicly bracketed The 
Awkward Age with The Fgoist. Only of his one child does Surtees speak 
with praise, and Handley Cross itself is furnished with his usual bashful- 
slunt preface warning readers not to expect a plot—a formula like the 
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“ You'll beat my head off ” with which a golfer greets his opponent on the ~ 
first tee. ‘‘ Writing ” says Surtees elsewhere in the same vein, “ is some-— 
thing like snuffing or smoking—men get into the way of it and can’t well 
leave it off. Like smoking, it serves to beguile an idle hour.” ‘This was in 

Hawbuck Grange, about the worst of the bunch, and with which he took 

no trouble. With Ask Mamma he took more. Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds 

is better again, by virtue of its hero. With his hunting craft and his 
weapons, his laziness about everything else save his flute, his what we 

consider knavery, even his red hair (primitive man was rufous), Facey is. 
the savage to the life ; a reversion, an atavism, “ rude, crude, naked force.” 

Even Jorrocks is less of a born sportsman. But artistically as well as 

biologically Facey was born out of due season ; when his author, having 

seized with all his might a happy chance, was thenceforth strained and 

staled. No, Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour is undoubtedly the bad second to 

Handley Cross, though its theme, that of enforced hospitality,.is painful 

and sordid. Bulwer Lytton is supposed to appear here, as a ridiculous 

dilettante living in the country, upon whom there quarters himself a hard- 

bitten thick-skinned adventurer, a crony of Facey’s, in search of cheap 

sport. The portrait looks like a composite into which Lytton enters, for 

Surtees once wrote favourably, not only of Bulwer Lytton’s work—that 

would be a conventional tribute—but of his manners too ; and that would 

be high praise. In Mr. Sponge we get an anticipation of Samuel Butler. 

S.B. wrote in his Notebooks that the English were terrible people for over- 

weighting their powers of conversation. Surtees before him used almost 

the identical words and of course the metaphor ‘ overweighting’ is one 

likely to occur to a hunting man. Hillingdon Hall is, alas! the most 

unsuccessfulsequeleverpenned. The little finger of Handley Cross is thicker 

than the loins of Hillingdon Hall: Dennis O’Brien, a fortune hunting Irish- 

man in the former book, who would decorate any novel of Lever’s, is better 
than the revenant Jorrocks. Jorrocks is even more Ichabodised than Vautrin 

in his last incarnation, much more than Falstaff in the Merry Wives. The 

sporting lectures have become agricultural ones, and with some tendencious 

stuff—economics, politics—in them. This is as bad as following Beatrice to 

heaven and making her talk philosophically. Binjimin has developed 

anzmia. Pigg seems to be dead. The merciful man will be merciful to his 

author, and not open the book. What we should have liked, if invention 
was dead, is more of the local folk songs, like ‘‘ Cappy’s the dog,” and— 


Bout Lunnon then divven’t ye mak sic a rout 
There’s nowse there maw winkers to dazzle 

For ’a the fine things ye are gobbing about 
We can marra in canny Newcassel. 


_ The inducement just mentioned for the second time is the revival of 
interest in the Victorian epoch, a little cult that has been steadily growing 
for years, that has been helped by Mr. Strachey’s two admirable books, 
and that will not, we will hope, suffer from his inevitable imitators. Opening 
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Handley Cross is like getting on a time machine which makes a quick non- 
stop “ down ” run of eighty years. There is the young queen encouraging 
the malt and hop interest by drinking beer at lunch out of a little silver cup, 
engraved with the royal arms by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell. There are the 
people travelling by rail in their own carriage tied on to an open truck. 
There you witness the actual building of those regrettable seaside stucco- 
fronted villas, just as we now see the institution of kindred offences to 
posterity in marble-veneered offices and birdcage working-class dwellings ; 
while there, in the Cider Cellars and at ‘‘ Wauxhall ” (the first fescennine 
story I heard as a boy had to do with Vauxhall) you may hear the vulgar 
transposing their v’s and w’s, an interesting atavistic error in speech that 
every English infant still commits, but which nowadays for some reason 
always gets put right long before adult age is reached. Board School 
education may be the cause of this, though board schools have not corrected 
the dropped “h” and the redundant negative, which latter is certainly 
atavistic too ; and the change has been strangely quick in proportion to its 
vast extent, for but ten years ago elderly people told one with a smile of the 
old shibboleth— 


Weal, wine and winegar is werry good wittles I wow ! 


For the Victorian student Handley Cross is a better source than Pickwick. 
If you want to realise what an absurd adornment a Tartan Joinville was, 
or what the likely mode of address (‘‘ You lying Thief !!!”) of an early 
Victorian gentleman to an innkeeper who had had to put him off, consult 
Surtees. His work shows the well-to-do man beginning the day with a huge 
breakfast, washed down with tea or coffee, however, not beer. This carries 
him on until the afternoon, when in place of more tea he guzzles some 
seasonable delicacy like raspberries and cream, unless engaged out of 
doors ; in which event the sandwiches and sherry he has with him do not 
prevent the growth of a home-coming appetite equal to “an elephant 
stuffed with grenadiers ”—another of Jorrocks’ purple patches. Dinner is 
at five o’clock, though the aristocracy is making it later; the aristocracy is 
also introducing black dress clothes for men. A good dinner for a rich 
merchant is— 
Pig at the top, pig at the bottom . . . turkey to remove one and a couple of 
hares to supplant the other. For side dishes a round of beef cut into two, one-half 
placed on each side of the table . . . in addition two pork-pies. 


In short, five or six heavy courses of solid food, interspersed with three 
or four kinds of strong wine. After these the diners engaged in an hour or 
so’s drinking of port, or, if at an hotel, of brandy and water, being then in a 
state for solitude and sleep, like Dr. Middleton on a special occasion. On 
their own frequent special occasions they were mostly carried from the 
table. How assiduously these men wore out their constitutions! All 
classes, not only the rich, spent a much higher proportion of their income 
than they do to-day on dress, food and drink. Compare Tittlebat Titmouse 
with Kipps ; though that contrast is a little excessive, Warren having been 
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a Tory and Mr. Wells being a Radical. Smoking the Victorian usually — 
detested, if of middle age or upwards. This diversity about smoking 
persisted long : as late as the ’eighties there was a first-class cricket match 
at Lords between smokers and non-smokers, but at that date no one spoke 
of a “ fumigatin’ puppy.”’ Yes, the world has got better these last two or 
three centuries, the war notwithstanding. In nearly all Western countries 
each fifty years shows in many respects a badly needed improvement on the 
previous fifty. k é 

For the rest, the proper verdict on “ Jorrocks ” is that delivered by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw on Dan Leno’s pantomime performance—*‘ The 
soberest criticism has to hold its sides.” No one with literary discrimina- 
tion, however sophisticated, should hold out long against him—should hold 
out indeed for five minutes against the best of the book, which is the adven- 
tures of Jorrocksat Ongar Castleand in thesmuggler’s cave, of Pigg at Farmer 
Bloomfield’s, and of Charley at the lunatic foxhunter’s. Three of these 
scenes come near together, forming what Professor Saintsbury would call 
the book’s apices : two of them are supremely well contrived exhibitions 
of character, while the other is full of invention. There is no thrill with 
them, as one could not expect, no obsessive quality, but they are things to be 
very grateful for. Handley Cross ranks first in this country amongst pro- 
ductions inspired by that tenth muse supposed to preside over sporting 
authors, and this without putting hors concours Izaak Walton. I find Walton 
an inferior sporting author to Surtees for two great reasons and many 
lesser ones. Walton is a pietist and a purblind optimist, whose work I 
am therefore unable to taste : equally true is it, however, that he cannot or 
does not describe sporting action. ‘‘ Look you, Scholar, you see I have hold 
of a good fish ”—yes, but we do not see. “ There’s one! I have him 
... Another!” ... A young lady who had been taken fishing would 
tell about it in the evening just as well as this. Granting that fishing is a 
less active pursuit than hunting or boxing, an advantage Surtees and Mr. 
Shaw push well home, one may still expect so sky-belauded an author 
as Izaak Walton to deal better with the difficulty. Listen now to the 
workmanlike Surtees—‘‘ No sooner were the ’ounds in than out went 
Reynard at the low end. Sicha fine chap! Bright ruddy coat, with a well- 
tagged brush. One whisk of his brush, and away he went! Pigg flew a 
double flight of oak rails. . . .”” Headed by people at a football match, the | 
fox “turned as if for Hollington Dean, taking over the large grass 
enclosures between that and Reeve’s Mill, bringing the deep race into the 
line. Pigg blobbed in and out like a water rat ; out on the right side too. 
Barnington went over head, and his ’oss came out on one side and he on 
t’other. Stobbs’s little Yorkshire nag cleared it in his stride. . . .” Or 
read how Billy Paradise, worsted at long range by Cashel Byron, closes 
with his adversary ; who, his face fully as fierce as his foe’s, grapples, 
throws, and instantly drops on him with his utmost weight and momentum. 
Then the Angler is too “ compleat ” : three parts of it are purely informa- 
tive. And frequent intervals of information, though better than a pervasive 
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didacticism, will break any spell; which is why one cannot get over 
a critic like Mr. Middleton Murry comparing a character in Moby Dick 
(Captain Ahab, who comes out of this ‘“ compleat,” well-documented 
whaling story instead of the story coming out of him) with—Heathcliff in 
Wuthering Heights ! Literary quotations constitute much of the remainder 
of The Compleat Angler, and all of them save Herbert’s Sweet Day and 
Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd are poor. Walton deserved most of his 
fame, but not for the Angler, which may be a touchstone of taste in the 
same way that Jane Eyre and Hiawatha are. As the high things done by the 
Bronté family were Emily’s, as the true vocation of Longfellow was to 
translate Oehlenschlager and his like, so Walton’s real achievement is in 
biography. Of course Walton’s feeling for Nature was another thing to 
Surtees’; though the latter does write—‘‘ The hazel grew with an eel-like 
skin, and the spiry larch shot up in a cane-coloured shoot.” 

Now since this country is, on foreign authority, the motherland of sport, 
the British masterpiece in the sporting story line is likely to be the world 
masterpiece too. Handley Cross has now lived for eighty years—what a 
“ wast 0’ praise ” lies in those few words ! It is therefore pretty sure to live 
for eighty more ; surer, you see, than Uncle Remus or Striiwelpeter. The 
pity is that many readers of taste concern themselves overmuch with am- 
bitious writings of yesterday, leaving this minor but choicer product to the 
public of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Punch—and to him whom the financier- 
poet Rogers called in his wrath the “ horse-and-dog man.” “ N.B.”’ (as 
Sterne said) a lady had jilted him for one. 
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SOME NEW POEMS BY POPE? 


By ARTHUR E. CASE ; 


HE London Daily Courant of July 12, 1717, carried among its 
advertisements the following announcement : 


“To-morrow will be published Poems on Several Occasions by his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Wycherly, Lady Winchelsea, Sir 
Samuel Garth, N. Rowe, Esq.; Mrs. Singer, Bevil Higgins, Esq.; and other 
Eminent Hands. N.B. Several Poems contain’d in this Miscellany, formerly 
mis-printed or attributed to wrong Authors, are here corrected from the true 
copies, as particularly some of the Earl of Mulgrave, now Duke of Buckingham 
and Normanby, and diverse others. Printed for B. Lintott between the Temple- 
AAU. hes 5 5 | 


The accident of publication upon the thirteenth of the month was but a 
prelude to more substantial misfortunes which this miscellany was destined 
to undergo. It had been launched upon a raging sea of theological and 
political disputation. The Bangorian controversy was at its height : more 
than seventy tracts attacking or defending Hoadley’s unorthodox views 
were published in this same July. The bitter quarrel between the two 
factions of the Whigs had an almost equal claim upon public attention. 
As for those men who still found some leisure for the reading of English 
verse, their attention was already bespoken. Scarcely a month had passed 
since Pope, newly acknowledged the chief poet of his age, had come for- 
ward with not one volume, but two—his collected poems and a fresh 
instalment of his translation of the Ziad. Here was an ample summer’s 
entertainment : what use to expend money and time upon a haphazard 
collection of rhymes by less gifted authors ? 

That any large number of copies of the miscellany were sold is improb- 
able. Certainly the book made no impression upon the literary world of 
its day. It was re-advertised in August, but before the close of summer it 
had entered the limbo of forgotten things. No doubt Lintot philoso- 
phically pocketed his loss and consoled himself with thoughts of his profits 
from the Iliad. Let it be recorded to his credit that he refused to 
disclose the identity of the editor of the miscellany, although that disclosure 
might have converted failure into success,—for the man with whom he thus 
kept faith was Alexander Pope. 

It was no new thing for Pope to be concerned in a miscellany. His first 
masterpiece, The Rape of the Lock, had been the keystone of Lintot’s 
Miscellaneous Poems and Translations, published in 1712. The compilation 
of that collection had been laid at Pope’s door by the public, and disclaimed 
by the poet with characteristic equivocation. Even now there remains 
some question as to the extent of his interest in the earlier volume ; of his 


preponderant share in the later one there can be no doubt. The evidence 
is circumstantial, but abundant. 
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In part this evidence consists of poems by Pope which were printed 
anonymously in the miscellany and which he later revised and re- 
published. But the strongest proofs of his editorial relation to the collec- 
tion are certain letters which were not included in his published corres- 
pondence until the nineteenth century. The first of these letters was 
addressed, in 1715, to William Broome, advising him not to permit the 
publication of his poems in a miscellany which Ambrose Philips was then 
proposing to edit. “I believe,’ Pope added, “‘ that you may find a more 
creditable occasion of putting them in better company hereafter.” In 
another letter, dated December 6, [1715], Pope wrote to Broome, “ Your 
own verses, and those of your friend, I shall commit to Mr. Lintot, and 
take what liberties you allow me with yours. But his Miscellany, he tells 
me, will scarce be put in hand these two months.”’ Broome’s poems duly 
made their appearance in Poems on Several Occasions. The friend to whom 
Pope’s second letter refers unfortunately remains unidentified. 

The poems of the Reverend James Ward, of Ireland, also found a place 
in the miscellany through the instrumentality of Pope. In an undated 
letter, referable to the early months of 1717, he wrote to Dr. Parnell : “I 
must add a paragraph on this occasion, in regard to Mr. Ward, whose 
verses have been a great pleasure to me. I will contrive they shall be so to 
world, whenever I can find a proper opportunity of publishing 
them.” 

Evidence more circumstantial, but hardly less convincing, indicates the 
responsibility of Pope for the inclusion of still further contributions. 
Among these is Wycherley’s eulogy of Dryden, which had been the subject 
of an extended correspondence between its author and Pope in 1709. It 
appears in print for the first time as the opening piece of Poems on Several 
Occasions, and the natural inference is that Pope conveyed to Lintot a 
manuscript copy which he had retained. There are also in the collection a 
number of poems by John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, and eight by 
Anne Finch, Countess of Winchelsea. Between Pope and the noble lord 
there existed a friendship which was to be terminated only by death. As 
for ‘‘ Ardelia,” she had been at some pains to ingratiate herself with Pope in 
1713, and the inclusion in his collected works of a laudatory poem composed 
by her indicates that amicable relations had persisted until 1717. Pope 
was the natural intermediary between Lintot and these “ persons of 
quality,” and it is not unreasonable to assume that it was he who brought 
to bear such persuasion as was necessary to secure their consent to the 
publication of their verses—if, indeed, their consent were asked at all. 

The poems of these five authors, together with fifteen pieces con- 
tributed anonymously by Pope, make up nearly two-thirds of the volume. 
Add the work of Broome’s unidentified friend, and two.or three eulogies, 
by minor poets, of The Rape of the Lock and its author, and the extent of 
Pope’s editorial responsibility becomes clear. His reasons for desiring 
secrecy are not so obvious. Perhaps he was indulging his love of mysti- 
fication, or he may have wished to secure-the verdict of the public on his 
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own contributions before he acknowledged them. If the latter be the true — 
explanation, the general indifference with which the miscellany was — 
received forestalled any such acknowledgment. ! 

Abandoned by both editor and publisher, Poems on Several Occasions 
vanished almost completely. It is now a book of the utmost rarity. So far 
as the present writer is aware, there are but two copies in existence, of 
which one is preserved in the library of Yale University ; the other was 
sold in 1918 by the brothers Dobell for a half-guinea, to a fortunate but 
unidentified purchaser. A short description of the Yale copy is appended : 

POEMS/ON/Several Occasions :/BY/His Grace the Duke of Bucking- 
ham,/Mr. Wycherly,/Lady Winchelsea,/Sir Samuel Garth,/N. Roww, 
Esq;/Mrs. Singed,/Bevil Higgons, Esq :/And other eminent Hands./ 
fornament]/LONDON :/Printed for BERNARD LINTOT between/the 
Temple-Gates, 1717. 

8*. Collation: Title, p. [-] [A]; blank, p. [-]; table of contents, 
pp. [-] (Az)—[-] [A4] ; erratum, p. [-] [A4 verso] ; text, pp. [1] (B)—192 
[N8 verso]; 177 (*N)—192 [*N8 verso] ; 193 (O)—226 [Q verso] ; 
book-list, 2 pp. ; cancel, intended to be substituted for leaf [06], 2 pp. ; 
text, pp. 227, 228. The original leaf [06] has been marked for cancellation 
by a slash of the shears, but this fact has been disregarded by the binder. 

The sole reference to the miscellany in more than two centuries (if we © 
except a vague allusion by Pope himself in the surreptitious edition of his 
correspondence in 1735) occurs in the eighth volume of Nichol’s Literary 
Anecdotes at page 169. It is a short passage which sets forth the title of the 
book and describes it as containing a dedication to the Earl of Orrery, 
signed by Mr. Fenton. No such dedication appears in the Yale copy. ~ 
Nichols may have confused the miscellany with Fenton’s own poems, 
which were published by Lintot on March 19, 1717, under the title Poems 
on Several Occasions, and which were prefaced by just such a dedication as 
that which Nichols mentions. Beyond this statement in the Literary 
Anecdotes there is nothing to connect Fenton with the miscellany. Had 
he been its editor, his failure to include in it any of his own compositions 
would constitute an unparalleled instance of restraint; moreover, the 
dedication of two books to the same person by the same author within 
four months would have been highly unusual. There is at least one possible 
explanation of the presence of the dedication in the copy seen by Nichols, 
if, indeed, it was present. It was the practice of the eighteenth century 
bookseller to bind up books at a rate which kept only a comfortable margin 
ahead of the public demand.*There were, no doubt, unbound sheets of 
Fenton’s Poems lying in Lintot’s shop when the miscellany issued from 
the press. ‘The two books are uniform in size, and the title pages are 
similar in design. A careless workman, collating copies for the binder 
may have slipped a half-sheet containing the dedication into the wrong 
volume. This is, of course, sheer surmise. Further light may be shed 
upon the question by the discovery of other copies of the miscellany “ not 
so unique as the first,” to borrow a phrase of Henry Stevens. 
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_ The failure of Poems on Several Occasions did not seriously affect the 
literary fortunes of the contributors. The bulk of its contents was re- 
printed in 1720 in the “ third ” edition (really the second) of Lintot’s 
miscellany of 1712, which was thus enlarged to two volumes. The import- 
ant omissions from this republication were the poems of Lady Winchelsea 
and those of Pope. Only one of the former has been reprinted since 1717, 
and but four of the latter were ever acknowledged by their author. Poems 
on Several Occasions is therefore the sole source for eleven hitherto 
unrecognised lyrics by Pope. These eleven, with four already known to 
modern readers, are disposed in three groups, of which the first com- 
prises two translations. One of these (the paraphrase of Martial’s Fam 
numerat placido felix Antonius evo) was later printed by Pope as his own in 
the first authorised edition of his correspondence ; the other was never 
acknowledged. The second group is a series of twelve imitations and 
translations “ by a youth of thirteen,”’ two of which, with slight alterations, 
were republished in the Mrscellanies of 1727 and in all subsequent 
editions of Pope’s works. The last of the fifteen poems is the Ode on 
Solitude (its first appearance in print) in a form intermediate between the 
version which Pope submitted to Cromwell in 1709 and that which he 
finally adopted. The Ode is flanked by two short translations which are 
quite possibly the work of Pope, although there is no external evidence of 
his authorship. 

The eleven poems thus added to the canon of Pope’s writings are given 
below with their original spelling and punctuation. The imitations of 
Waller and Cowley merely furnish additional evidence of the influence 
which these two authors exerted upon their youthful disciple. ‘The 
translations from the Latin, and in particular those from Catullus, stand 
upon a different footing. They are probably later in date; they are 
certainly more finished in craftsmanship and more mature in feeling. 
Rarely, if ever, did Pope more nearly capture the classic atmosphere than 
in this translation of the Fourth Ode. Best of all, perhaps, is the paraphrase 
of Peninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque, for it adds the name of Pope to 
the company of poets who have sung their love of England. 


Written over a Study; out of MAYNARD. 


Las d’esperer, & de me plaindre 
De l'amour, des grands, & du sort, 
C'est icy que j 'attens la mort, 
Sans la desirer, ni la craindre. 


In English for Sir W. 'Trumbull. 


IR’D with vain hopes, and with complaints as vain, 
Of anxious love’s alternate joy and pain, 
Inconstant fortune’s favour and her hate, 
And unperforming friendships of the great ; 
Here both contented and resign’d I lye : 
Here learn to live ; nor wish, nor fear to die. 


4H 
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VERSES IN IMITATION OF WALLER. 
By a YoutH OF THIRTEEN. 


Of the lady who could not sleep* in a stormy night. 
Ne gods sometimes descend from heav’n and deign 


On earth a while with mortals to remain, 
So gentle sleep from Serenissa flies, 
To dwell at last upon her lover’s eyes. 
That god’s indulgence can she justly crave, 
Who flies the tyrant to relieve the slave ? 
Or should those eyes alone that rest enjoy, 
Which in all others they themselves destroy ? 
Let her whom fear denies repose to take, 
Think for her love what crowds of wretches wake. 
So us’d to sighs, so long inur’d to tears, 
Are winds and tempests dreadful to her ears ? 
Jove with a nod may bid the world to rest 
But Serenissa must becalm the breast. 


Of her Picture.*+ 


The nymph her graces here express’d may find, 
And by this picture learn to dress her mind ; 
For here no frowns make tender love afraid, 
Soft looks of mercy grace the flatt’ring shade, 
And, while we gaze, the gracious form appears 
T’approve our passion and forbid our fears. 
Narcissus here a different fate had prov’d, 
Whose bright resemblance by himself was lov’d ; 
Had he but once this fairer shade descry’d, 

Not for his own, but hers, the youth had dy’d. 


Of her Sickness.} 
Ah Serenissa, from our arms 
Did you for death’s preserve your charms ; 
From us that serv’d so long in vain, 
Shall heav’n so soon the prize obtain ? 
Sickness, its courtship, makes the fair 
As pale as her own lovers are. 

Sure you, the goddess we adore, 

Who all celestial seem’d before,’ 
While vows and service nothing gain’d, 
Which, were you woman, had obtain’d ; 
At last in pity, for our sake, 
Descend an human form to take, 
And by this sickness chuse to tell 
You are not now invincible. 


* After Waller’s poem, Of the Lady who can Sleep when she Pleases. 


+ See Waller’s To Vandyck and To a Lady Singing a Song of his Composing. 
{See Waller’s A la Malade. Alas sah Bogie posing 
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Of her walking in a Garden after a Shower. 


See how the sun in dusky skies 
Veils his fair glories, while he spies 
Th’ unclouded lustre of her eyes ! 

Her bashful beauties once descry’d, 
The vanquish’d roses lose their pride, 
And in their buds their blushes hide. 

Myrtles have lost their balmy smell, 
And drooping lillies seem to tell 
How much her sweets their own excel. 

See ! She retires : Nor can we say 
If light breaks out or goes away, 

For Sol’s is now the only ray. 

Lo how their heads the lillies rear, 
And with fresh sweets perfume the air, 
When their bright rival is not there. 

Again grown proud, the spreading rose 
Its blooming beauties does disclose, 
And to the skies its incense throws. 

Her glorious charms eclipse the day ; 
Nature itself is only gay, 

When Serenissa is away. 

Like, yet unlike these flow’rs am I ; 
I languish when her charms draw nigh, 
But if she disappears, I dye. 


Of her Sighing.* 


When love would strike th’ offending fair, 
This incense bribes the god to spare ; 

And Cytherea now does prize 

No sweets but Serenissa’s sighs. 

The yielding nymph by these confest, 
Encourag’d lovers seek her breast : 

So spicy gales at once betray 

Th’ Arabian coast, and waft us on our way. 


VERSES IN IMITATION OF COWLEY. 
By THE SAME HAND. 
Presenting a Lark. 
ie 


O tuneful bird, forbear to soar, 

And the bright sun admire no more ; 
Go bask in Serenissa’s eyes, 
And turn a bird of paradise. 


* Imitated from the last ten lines of The Night-Piece. 
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II. 


In those fair beams thy wings display, 
Take shorter journies to the day, 

And at a humbler pitch prefer 

Thy musick to an angel’s ear. 


III. 


Nor, tho’ her slave, thy lot deplore ; 
The god of love himself’s no more : 
Ev’n him to constancy she brings, 

And clips, like thine, his wav’ring wings. 


TV: 


She gains from us, as now from thee, 
Our songs by our captivity ; 

But happier you attention gain, 

While wretched lovers sing in vain. 


The River. 
1 & 


Hail sacred spring, whose fruitful stream 
Fattens the flocks, and cloaths the plain ; 
The melancholy poets theme, 
And solace of the thirsty swain. 


II. 


Thou fly’st, like time, with eager haste ; 
Behind thy self thou still dost stay ; 
Thy stream, like his, is never past, 
And yet is ever on the way. 


Ill. 


While mankind boasts superior sight, 
With eyes erect the heav’ns to see ; 
The starry eyes of heav’n delight 
To gaze upon themselves in thee. 


IV. 


A second sun thou dost present, 

And bring new heav’ns before our eyes ; 
We view a milder firmament, 

And pleas’d, look downward to the skies. 


V. 


Thy streams were once th’ impartial rest 
Of untaught nature’s humble pride, 

While by thy glass the nymphs were drest, 
In flow’rs, the honours of thy side. 
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Vit 


Of thee they drank, till blushing fruit 
Was ravisht from the tender vine ; 
And man, like thee, was impollute, 
Till mischief learn’d to mix with wine. 


THE FOURTH ODE OF CATULLUS. 
Paraphras’d in the manner of COWLEY. 


Phaselus ille, & c. 


On the Boat that carried him into his own Countrey. 
I 


HIS racer of the watry plain, 
Cou’d once outstrip the fleetest sail ; 
With oary finns to swim the main, 
Or wing’d with canvass, fly before the gale ! 


Il. 


On Pontus streams she freely rides, 
Whom roots once fastened to the shore ; 
And turn’d a tenant of the tides, 
Reviews the mountains where she grew before : 


Hil. 


Where once she stood a living shade, 

And (veil’d in clouds) her head did rear, 
Her verdant tresses round her play’d, 

Sung to the wind, and danc’d in open air. 


IV. 


Of old, Cytorus top she crown’d ; 

And, at his bottom while she moves, 
Renews acquaintance with the ground, 

Her kindred trees, and her coeval groves. 


V. 


Here, where she tempted first the tides, : 
And crept on unexperienc’d oars ; 

On bounding billows tost she rides, 
Secure on surges, as of old on shoars. 


Mi. 


Whether when hov’ring in the sky, 
The wandring winds did loosely blow ; 
Or sweeping from all quarters fly, 
When Jove abroad on all their wings would go. 
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VII. 


At last she left the stormy seas, 
But to no gods her vow did make, 
Till now her vessel, laid at ease, 
Sleeps on the bosom of the gentle lake. 


VII. 
Here her old age its rest obtains, 
Secure from all the watry war ; 


And consecrates its last remains, 
To thee, bright Castor, and thy Brother Star: 


CATULLUS 


Ad Peninsulam Sirmionem. 


I 


AIR soil, thou brightest of all isles ; 
Of earths sweet face thou charming eye, 
On whom the dimpled ocean smiles, 
While in his glass thou dost thy beauty spy. 


ice 


Though round all lands he throws his arms, 
He most prefers thy lov’d embrace, 
Returns, and dwells upon thy charms, 
And bears to thee the spoils of ev’ry place. 


III. 


O happy he! that freed from care, 
Lays by his load; and, weary grown, 
Whence first he wander’d, settles there ; 
And on his native earth lies softly down ! 


[¥; 


Gentle and soft, as tender sheep 
On their own easy fleeces fall ; 
His silent life drops fast asleep, 
Forgets all toils, or only dreams of all. 


V. 


Hail land, that all diversion yields ! 

Rejoice and laugh, thou flow’ry soil ! 
Shine in your gaudy dress, my fields, 

And ev’ry sporting wave put on a smile ! 
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LYDIA Imitated from the Lyric* of Corn. Gallus. 
By THE SAME HANp. 


1 


AIREST, more white than falling snows, 
Or rising lilies to the eye ; 
Thy cheeks excell the damasque rose, 
More smooth than polish’d ivory. 


iE ys 


Unbind thy locks ; those locks unroll’d, 
In shining circles round thee shed, 
Like a rich veil of beaten gold 
Thy comely shoulders overspread. 


III. 


Let thy bright eyes dart heav’nly fire, 
And let a blush thy cheeks adorn ; 

Those eyes can make the stars retire, 
Those blushes stain the purple morn. 


* The Lyric referred to is the medieval poem, Lydia bella puella candida, attributedito 
zallus in a manuscript of the fifteenth century. A translation of it by “ My Lord R.” 
n the fourth volume of Tonson’s Miscellany (1716) may have stirred Pope to emulation. 
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SIR JAMES BARRIE ; 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY ’ 


RITICISM and Sir James Matthew Barrie (who will, for the 

sake of convenience, be shorn of everything but his bare surname 

for the remainder of these lines) are hardly on nodding terms: 

it is even doubtful if they know one another by sight. Criticism, 
to remain criticism, must keep its head, and reviewers and dramatic 
critics, readers and playgoers, when they come face to face with Barrie, 
all seem to lose their heads, so that his reputation exists in a curiously 
tropical atmosphere of furious adulation and equally furious detraction. 
We catch a glimpse of his elfin figure followed by a noisy trooping horde 
of admirers, laughing, sobbing and cheering, and these are followed in their 
turn by the pirates and redskins of the intelligentsia, all brandishing their 
cutlasses and tomahawks and contorting their faces ; and last of all there 
is that enigmatic beast, the ticking crocodile, which has swallowed a little 
piece of time, time that has ticked away so many reputations into final 
greatness or lasting obscurity. Small wonder it is that critics, who for the 
most part prefer a quiet life and are not overfond of pageantry, are apt to 
turn aside from this procession, even to pretend that it is not there, and to 
ignore the quaint figure who is leading it. There have, of course, been 
difficulties in the way. Thus, the nineteenth century knew Barrie as a 
novelist, whereas the twentieth century thinks of him as a dramatist, so 
that he has appeared to have been suspended in the air between the two 
forms of the novel and the play, and critics who have made a speciality of 
one form or the other (and the two do not overlap very much) have always 
been inclined to leave him to their colleagues over the way. Moreover, his 
plays have been essentially plays for the theatre and not merely for the 
study ; they are all so theatrically effective, so immensely successful on the 
stage, that we have all seen their titles as designs in electric lighting 
ornamenting Shaftesbury Avenue or the Haymarket rather than as phrases 
to be artfully disposed on the covers and title-pages of sundry volumes; 
and it is difficult for us to disassociate the personages of these dramas from 
our memories of Miss Mary Jerrold and Miss Hilda Trevelyan, Sir Gerald 
du Maurier and the other familiar players. There is actually every excuse 
for our forgetting for so long that these plays belonged, in the last resort, 
to literature, if only because they have only trickled into public print very 
slowly. But now that we possess the admirable uniform edition of the 
plays published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, we can read straight on 
from the Auld Licht Idylls, which first appeared in 1888, to Mary Rose 
of 1920, and thus survey the work as a whole. 

We are aided by the fact that Barrie, following the practice of other 
popular dramatists, has brought out his plays for readers and not simply 
for actors. He has, as it were, diffused the theatrical lighting and covered 
the hard edges of the proscenium ; he has eliminated the rising and falling 
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curtain, and leads us gently into the first scene and gently away from the 
ast ; so that we no longer clutch our programmes and seem to see the 
‘ootlights being turned up and down, but almost appear to be reading 
ordinary pieces of fiction. Here is a passage from the first scene of What 


Every Woman Knows : 


James (keeping control of himself). Do you stand there and say you’re in love, 
David Wylie ? 

Davip. Me ; what would I do with the thing ? 

JAMEs (who is by no means without pluck). I see no necessity for calling it a thing. 
(They are two bachelors who all their lives have been afraid of nothing but 

Woman. Davin in his sporting days—which continue—has done roguish things 

with his arm when conducting a lady home under an umbrella from a soiree, and 

has both chuckled and been scared on thinking of it afterwards. JAMES, a commoner 

fellow altogether, has discussed the sex over a glass, but is too canny to be in the com- 

pany of less than two young women at a time). 


There is obviously little for the actor but a good deal for the reader in this 
passage, which might have come straight out of one of the earlier Auld 
Licht tales almost as it stands. And now that we have the plays in this 
form, with delicious little comments, always perhaps the best and most 
characteristic things in Barrie’s work, added to the dialogue, we can see 
that the transition from fiction to the drama was a very natural one. The 
fiction always moved from scene to scene and was always at its best in 
dialogue and sly comment ; never once could it take a large background 
and cope with extended action ; so that little was lost when the printed 
play was substituted for the novel. Indeed, something was gained, for the 
very limitations of the drama, its lack of extended action, its frugality, its 
insistence upon so few scenes that they are unlikely to wander into different 
“keys,” different atmospheres, were for reasons that will be shortly made 
plain a blessing to Barrie once he had learned (and it did not take him long) 
fo move at ease within their restrictions. Once he had removed from 
the long rambling mansion of the novel, which he had furnished so wildly 
with mixed farce and tragedy, into the neat little maisonette of three acts, 
ne was his own man and the master of his own house. 

We can find the keys, to both mansion and maisonette, in one or two 
»dd quotations, or, at least, such quotations will help us to find the keys. 
Che first is that well-known passage from one of Stevenson’s letters to 
Henry James: “ But Barrie is a beauty, The Little Minister and The 
Window in Thrums, eh? Stuff in that young man ; but he must see and not 
ye too funny. Genius in him, but there’s a journalist at his elbow—there’s 
he risk.’ Genius in him but a journalist at his elbow : so the great R.L.S., 
. poor hand at long critical performances, full-dress affairs, but amazingly 
hrewd, in flashes such as this, in his passing judgments of his fellow 
raftsmen. The second quotation is from our author himself and may be 
ound in Margaret Ogilvy : 

That anything could be written about my native place never struck me. We 
bad read somewhere that a novelist is better equipped than most of his trade if he 
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knows himself and one woman, and my mother said, “‘ You know yourself, for 
everybody must know himself” (there never was a woman who knew less about 
herself than she), and she would add dolefully, ‘‘ But I doubt I’m the only woman 
you know well.” 

“Then I must make you my heroine,” I said lightly. . 

“ A gey auld-farrant-like heroine ! ‘’ she said, and we both laughed at the notion 
—so little did we read the future. 


So little indeed. And later we are told : 
In my spare hours I was trying journalism of another kind and sending it to 
London, but nearly eighteen months elapsed before there came to me, as unlooked 
for as a telegram, the thought that there was something quaint about my native 


place. A boy who found that a knife had been put into his pocket in the night 
could not have been more surprised. 


And that is just what he was, a boy with a knife in his pocket; he had found 
out that there was something quaint—the word is important—about his 
native place. A further reference and we have done. That sham cynic 
and very real sentimentalist, the military gentleman who tells us the story 
of The Little White Bird, wrote a book, it will be remembered, and he and 
David went into another room and left David’s mother to read the manu- 
script of this book. When they returned—‘ she was both laughing and 
crying.”” And whenever Barrie finishes a manuscript and slips out of the 
room while we read it, you may be sure that he returns expecting that we 
too will be both laughing and crying. ‘Thus, piecing these scraps together, 
we have a genius with a journalist at his elbow, who has made his mother 
into his heroine and has discovered something “‘ quaint ” about his native 
place, and whose object is to make us both laugh and cry. 

Now the difference between a genius and a journalist, in the sense 
in which both terms are used in the above antithesis, is not a mere matter 
of taking pains. Genius may or may not take pains, that is not the point ; 
the point is that genius has the creative imagination, the means at its 
command of creating a world of its own, of setting everything against its 
own background, of putting everything in its right place, of keeping to one 
atmosphere : its hand possesses instinctive cunning and curves round 
unfalteringly. On the other hand, the journalist may have, and often does 
have, an infinite capacity for taking pains ; but he has an eye only for the 
immediate appeal, the effect that can be brought off quickly ; he cannot 
instinctively relate the thousand and one details to the general scheme ; 
in short, he lacks the creative imagination. Now Barrie has always taken 
pains, has always made his work as good as he possibly could make it : 
whatever faults he may possess are not the result of carelessness ; as a 
craftsman he should be held up as an example and both praised and 
imitated. Consider, in its artful simplicity, the opening of Margaret 
Ogilvy : 

On the day I was born we bought six hair-bottomed chairs, and in our little 
house it was an event, the first great victory in a woman’s long campaign ; how they 
had been laboured for, the pound-note and the thirty threepenny-bits they cost, 
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and what anxiety there was about the purchase, the show they made in possession 
of the west room, my father’s unnatural coolness when he brought them in (but 
his face was white)— I so often heard the tale afterwards, and shared as boy and 
maninso many similar triumphs, that the coming of the chairs seems to besomething 
_Lremember, as if I had jumped out of bed on that first day, and run ben to see how 
they looked. I am sure my mother’s feet were ettling to be ben long before they 
could be trusted, and that the moment after she was left alone with me she was 
discovered barefooted in the west room, doctoring a scar (which she had been the 
first to detect) on one of the chairs, or sitting on them regally, or withdrawing and 
reopening the door suddenly to take the six by surprise. And then, I think, a shawl 
was flung over her (it is strange to me to think it was not I who ran after her with 
the shawl), and she was escorted sternly back to bed and reminded that she had 
promised not to budge, to which her reply was probably that she had been gone but 
an instant, and the implication that therefore she had not been gone at all. Thus 
was one little bit of her revealed to me at once : I wonder if I took note of it. . . . 
We are in the house and almost members of the family before we know 
where we are, lured in by these almost colloquial sentences that are already 
moving to a half-gay, half-wistful little tune and that both in their cadence 
and the significant details they reveal show a mastery of craft. And in his 
assembling of details, in his handling of the minutiz, the deft little 
touches of humour, pathos, whimsicality, Barrie exhibits the genius that 
Stevenson found in him, so that working within strict limits, within a small 
space, he is delightful. But the moment he becomes more ambitious, the 
journalist at his elbow gives him away. In place of a work of art, we are 
given a patchwork quilt, which may offer us some most delicate embroidery 
and some flawless little pieces of coloured silk and satin but still remains 
patchwork. His first attempt at a novel (for the Auld Licht Idylls are only 
sketches) shows us the journalist, eager for the immediate effect and caring 
nothing for the narrative as a whole, betraying the perspiring genius at 
almost every step. The reference is, of course, to When A Man’s Single, 
that wild narrative of journalistic life which might well have been called 
When an Author Is Not Single-Minded, for it never keeps in one single 
key for more than a chapter at a time but wanders between strict realism, 
conventional sentimentality, wild farce and what can only be called 
elfland, with Thrums, the Wigwam Club, the Inns of Court and the 
Thames of commonplace fiction, stock heroines, wildly comic journalists, 
most unlikely but diverting mock baronets, autobiography and moonshine, 
all in a queer jumble. And if it be objected that this novel is the work of 
his youth, we have only to move forward some twelve years to what is 
probably his most ambitious attempt in fiction, Tommy and Grizel, in 
which, with the earlier story, Sentimental Tommy, he wished to present us 
with a study of a sentimentalist, being not unconscious of his own ten- 
dencies and not beneath doing penance in his art. This story, then, should 
have been his Egoist ; but once more, though it is full of good things, 
though there are flashes of genius all over the place, the journalist has hurried 
him into all manner of absurdities : it begins as serious work of fiction 
with a full-sized hero, ripe for psychological analysis, and it finally 
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disposes of that hero by hanging him on some railings with the aid of a 
borrowed overcoat. 

It will be said, and has been said before now, that all that is wrong 
with Barrie’s more ambitious attempts at fiction is simply his failure to 
handle the scenes in society remote from Thrums and its neighbourhood. 
But it is not a question of reality and unreality, this society and that, but 
of the creative imagination, the strength of the artistic impulse. Critics 
who settle the matter so simply know something of general society and know 
nothing of Thrums, and while they can see that Barrie is parodying the 
first, they are in no position to know that he may be also parodying the 
second, and so assume that he is honestly reporting. But the Thrums 
scenes are more convincing simply because Barrie, while he merely madefa 
dash at general society, making use of what he had read of it, took the 
trouble to invent Thrums and so moves easily within its confines. 
Which brings us to the significant little passages quoted above from 
Margaret Ogilvy. As soon as there came to him the thought that there was 
“‘ something quaint ” about his native place, he began, slowly at first, to 
invent Thrums. As some critics have already noted, the [dylls begin in the 
then fashionable “‘ realistic’? manner but very soon drift into a kind of 
Scots elfland. Barrie very naturally took some of his materials from this 
world, some memories of his childhood, his mother’s reminiscences, the — 
very smack of the local Doric, and so forth ; but when he had done he 
had created for himself just the little world he required, a world of queer 
people who rarely laughed or cried themselves but whose sole occupation 
was making his readers laugh and cry. A Scot in exile, hacking out a living 
among the Southrons with their soft words but hard hearts, he looked back 
to the place of his boyhood and soon began to see it through a mist of 
domestic sentiment, with his mother, as we have seen, as heroine. It was 
“ quaint ”’ and it was home, and so could only be realised in laughter and 
tears. And we are not merely discovering the genesis of A Window in 
Thrums, for the domestic sentiment remained, to the exclusion of other 
matters, and the heroine remained too; Barrie drew in a stool to the 
hearthstone and, bating a few excursions in fancy, has stayed there, an 
elfin critic on the hearth. Barring out the wilder beasts of human emotion, 
he has passed the time pleasantly studying the habits of its tame domestic- 
ated animals. The sentiment and the heroine remained, so that though — 
Barrie usually makes love spin the plot, he never shows us real lovers. | 
What he does show us are parents and children ; all his women, even little 
Wendy, insist upon being mothers and if they have not sons of their own, 
they mother the first man they meet ; never was the comedy and pathos of 
the maternal instinct given such free play. Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire shows us 
two parents trying to establish the right relation between themselves and 
their two children and the central situation of the play is the attempt on the 
part of both Alice and her daughter to mother one another. Grizel, in 
Tommy and Grizel, rocking her arms and crying in ecstasy “ Oh, you 
sweet !”, is essentially a mother. The Little White Bird is a fantasy of 
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parents and children. What Every Woman Knows is really the history of a 
man who has to marry his mother and is then compelled by the dramatist, 
almost at the point of the pistol, not to regret it. Rosalind, in the one-act - 
play of that name, contrives to be both mother and daughter at once and is 
delighted to mother her young admirer. Dear Brutus, casting a wider net, 
finds its pathos in frustrated fatherhood, but with Mary Rose we are back, 
almost swimming for our life, in the old theme. And so it goes on. Every- 
where Barrie can catch, with exquisite precision, the point of view, not of 
the woman who is passionately in love, but of the woman who is affectionate, 
amused, indulgent, maternal, as soon as a reasonably acceptable male 
drifts into her orbit. He knows, no one better, all her little weaknesses, 
her little pricking vanities and jealousies, and time after time lays a gentle 
forefinger upon them, turning quickly round to surprise a grin and a tear 
on the face of the masculine spectator. But though he may be aware of all 
her little weaknesses, actually he is always prostrate before this possessive, 
sentimental, maternal womanhood, with the not unnatural result that posses- 
sive, sentimental, maternal womanhood, quick to recognise her champion, is 
also prostrate before him. They understand one another very well, these 
two, and are for ever exchanging their laughter and mingling their tears. 

We have now arrived at the last of our “ key ” quotations—“ both 
laughing and crying.’ Our short examination of the way in which his art 
began has told us something, but there is more to be said about that 
“sentimentalism ”’ of his which pleases some and infuriates others, 
particularly because it raises a question of great importance to literature, 
the question of pathos. Barrie, like his own Sentimental Tommy, has 
always been dangerously attracted towards sentiment, has always been 
perilously poised on the edge of sentimentalism, for he, like Tommy, is an 
emotional Scot. In an over-excitable, mannered but very acute article on 
Barrie, the late Dixon Scott, who, as a fellow-countryman of our author’s, 
is well worth listening to, made great play with this fact : 


Ours is a queer country. Caresses being rare in it, we gloat furtively over the 
idea of them. Prettiness and daintiness seldom appearing among our dour, bare- 
backit hills, it is we who write passionate poems in praise of tiny daisies and 
gemmy-eyed field-mice. Endearments and graces which you think nothing of in 
the South, making free with them with a wondrous hardihood every day, are 
invested for us with a dark, dread deliciousness. . . . The Barries and 
Burnses are urchins whom she (Scotland) sends to rob the orchard she won’t 
touch herself, so that she may at any rate enjoy herself by proxy, with a queer 
vicarious voluptuousness, watching them munching the forbidden fruit shame- 
lessly, full in the world’s face, all day long. And Barrie felt the impulse. ‘The moment 
he began to write, it tugged at his pen, tempting it in prohibited directions ; he 
wrested for a while and then let himself go and fairly wallowed in that thing Ailie 
called Words We Have No Concern With. For a book or two he simply turned the 
tears on and off insatiably, like a lad who sees taps for the first time. . . . 


This is well said, in spite of the characteristic overstatement. That 
Barrie was aware of this dangerous tendency of his is obvious (the ‘Tommy 
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studies would tell us that, even if nothing else did), and, as we shall 
presently see, he took steps to rid himself of its grosser manifestations, 
but, even at his best, he was never able to rid himself of the mistaken 
notion that pathos was something to be deliberately aimed at, that there is 
pathetic relief just as there is comic relief. This, of course, was the mistake 
made by Dickens, who, as Mr. Chesterton points out, tried to make 
sorrow expansive in the same way that humour is expansive ; in short, he 
deliberately set out to make us cry just as he set out to make us laugh. But 
pathos deliberately aimed at, that is not, so to speak, taken in by the 
narrative in its stride, may or may not bring tears to our eyes, but it is no 
more decent self-respecting art than poking a finger in a person’s eye, also 
productive of tears, is decent self-respecting art. When an artist is in a 
comic vein, he can turn aside from his purpose and make the most of it, 
stretch out his legs and roar, for humour is like that ; but if his narrative 
has brought him to the inevitable moment of pathos, he must use all 
restraint ; a touch or two and then away again. 

By way of helping on the preparations for the departure, and showing that she 
~ too could be useful at a moment so critical, this poor soul had taken up a sash of 

George’s from the drawers whereon it lay, and followed him to and fro with the sash 

in her hand, looking on mutely as his packing proceeded. She came out and stood, 

leaning at the wall, holding this sash against her bosom, from which the heavy 

net of crimson dropped like a large stain of blood. 
That is the way of it. And above all, he must not go out of his way to draw 
the tears. He must not let us suddenly see him looking up into our faces, 
Sterne-like, to remark how the blind boy or the dying little girl is affecting 
us ; he must not pass round the hat for the tears ; hardly disguising his 
insincerity. Now Barrie, though he has tried to keep his hand away from 
the taps after the first wild splashing, and in spite of his freakish humour 
that time after time steps in to save a maudlin situation, still cannot resist 
“* pathetic relief.” He will go out of his way to achieve it. 

In order to show where his love of pathos will lead him, we will not 
examine the hundred and one piteous situations sobbing for notice in his 
work, we will pass by his Cinderellas and Mary Roses, and go straight to 
one of the best of his plays, Dear Brutus. Now this magnificent piece of 
stage-craft has an excellent idea in it, the idea of the ‘‘ second chance.” 
With the aid of a magic wood, the characters of the drama are given a 
second chance, they live in What-Might-Have-Been for an hour or so. 
Thus, there is Purdie, who, in the first act, is discovered philandering 
with his wife’s friend, Joanna, and telling her, for the hundredth time, 
that his wife, Mabel, does not understand him ; and then, in the second 
act, in the magic wood, is now married to Joanna, and is busy philandering 
with Mabel, pointing out to her that his wife does not understand him. 
The butler with a shady past is transformed into a successful company 
promoter, adored by his wife, the fine lady of the piece who had been 
unusually disagreeable to the butler. So far, so good. But this cynicism 
having gone far enough, we now come to one Dearth, an artist who has 
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begun to let his work slide and has taken to genteel tippling. Now Dearth 
in the magic wood is a different man. We discover him there busily 
painting in the company of a delightful flapper daughter. They are both 
very happy, and as we in the audience know that their relationship is only 
a dream, that the girl is only a Might-Have-Been, the situation is really 
a very poignant one. The subsequent disillusion of Dearth when he 
realises that he has no daughter (particularly when the part is played with 
the fine restraint of Sir Gerald du Maurier) is very moving ; there could 
hardly be a more effective piece of stage pathos ; in the theatre the whole 
situation is extraordinarily effective. But actually it means very little, less 
indeed than the other second chances. It is possible, just possible, that if 
Dearth had had a delightful daughter, he would not have neglected his 
work and tippled ; but, on the other hand, there is no real connection 
between letting one’s palette get dry, always finishing the bottle, and 
having or not having a daughter. What has really happened is that Barrie 
has seen from afar a pathetic situation and has made straight for it, and 
with its aid has kept the balance between cynicism and sentimentalism. 
An American dramatic critic, goaded by some ridiculous eulogy of 
Barrie, has dismissed him by saying that his trick “‘ may be described as a 
statement of the sentimental in terms of the cynical.” It would be more 
accurate if we described Barrie as oscillating uneasily between cynicism 
and sentimentalism, like an invalid whose temperature is always either too 
high or too low. One cannot avoid the suspicion that he is not very anxious 
to look steadily at life. In his earliest novel, in a scene up-river, we are 
told how “ the boy on the next house-boat kissed his hand to a broom on 
board the Tawny Owl, taking it for Mrs. Meredith’s servant, and then 
retired to his kitchen smiling.’”” And sometimes Barrie is the observer who 
knows that it is a broom, and sometimes he is the boy who imagines it to 
be a pretty maid-servant, and more often than not, he is both, and retires 
smiling, after kissing his hand, but smiling rather sadly because he is not 
without a suspicion that he may have been saluting a broom after all. Nor 
has he any intention of making sure: he retires below with his quaint, 
half-humorous, half-pathetic uncertainty. When the narrator of The 
Little White Bird visits Mary’s house, the maid shows him that the rugs 
have been pieced together out of remnants, that the sofa is built of packing- 
cases, that the desk has been made out of three orange-boxes : 
I looked round me despairingly, and my eye alighted on the holland covering. 
“‘ There is a fine chandelier in that holland bag,” I said coaxingly. 
She sniffed, and was raising an untender hand, when I checked her. ‘“ Forbear, 
ma’am,” I cried with authority, “‘ I prefer to believe in that bag. How much to be 
pitied, ma’am, are those who have lost faith in everything.” 
And Barrie is not going to look under the holland bag of this life because 
the fine chandelier may not be there ; as our mothers brought us into the 
world it is as well to keep some illusions about it. 

It is high time that these loose threads of criticism were knotted together. 
There is Barrie the genius in his detail but whose love of quick effects, 
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whose inability to grapple with work on an ambitious scale, have made — 
him gladly accept certain limitations such as those forced upon the 
dramatist. There is Barrie the exile who invented Thrums, the bard and — 
analyst of the domestic hearth, turning aside from grand passions to 
examine the dreams and whimsies of parents and children. There is the 
Scot who has been let loose in sentiment, who has discovered pathos and is - 
determined that we shall have it, although his humour keeps whispering to 
him not to go too far. Lastly, there is that boy who kisses his hand to 
the broomstick, and there is that gentleman who will not examine the 
chandelier, the Barrie who is—shall we say—a little dubious, a little uneasy 
about life, and is oscillating between cynicism and sentimentalism, 
carrying it off—as it were—with a laugh and a tear. We have seen already 
that the transition from fiction to the drama was a very natural one, as the 
very limitations of the latter form prevented our author from making a 
fool of himself. But even given the drama to play with, he had still to find — 
his own world there and knew that he was still in danger from his whims 
and humours. So gradually he slipped away from reality into deliberate 
fantasy and there he found himself. Once there, what had hitherto been 
sources of weakness either were harmless or were actual virtues. We need 
only take one instance. What is the world in which inconsequence (pointing 
to a superabundance of fancy and a certain lack of creative imagination on 
the part of an artist) does not matter and is even a virtue, in which there 
are no tumultuous passions but everywhere there is the maternal instinct 
with all its accompanying domestic sentiment, a world essentially of 
laughter and tears ? Obviously the world of childhood. So Barrie wrote - 
his fantasy of childhood, added another figure to our enduring literature, 
and thereby undoubtedly made one of the boldest bids for immortality of 
any writer of his generation. This is not to say that even in Peter Pan he 
contrived to avoid all dangers, for there are those of us who have never 
felt quite comfortable in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Darling, Nana, 
Wendy and Tinker Bell. Nevertheless, it remains a masterpiece, and it is a 
masterpiece just because the more ambitious of the novels were failures, 
patchwork. It is the end of the road of which the hotch-potch of When 
A Man’s Single is the beginning. Wendy, though not altogether successful, 
is simply the essential Babbie, Grizel and the rest, all rolled into one solid 
little girl. Peter Pan is the real Sentimental Tommy who has slipped out of 
Scotland, has given up pretending to write books and make love, said 
farewell to all those grown-up tricks, shed his black coat and trousers, and 
now exists in his own natural element. As for Captain Hook (with his 
concern for ‘‘ good form ”’), Smee and his sewing-machine, the crocodile 
and the rest, there is nothing like them, and they are worth a host of little 
ministers and quaint weavers who are not successful in being either 
reasonable adults or elves. Here then, in Peter Pan, Barrie is supremely 
himself. 

But, it will be objected, Peter Pan is not the whole dramatic canon : 
where are the other fantasies ? They are everywhere, for all these plays of 
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his are fantasies, only, unlike Peter Pan, they are not fantasies of child- 
hood, But they are all equally removed from reality. Looked at from the 
angle of realism, they are all preposterous, so that, in one sense, the less 
they have to do with reality the better. Think of the marriage compact in 
What Every Woman Knows, or the whole plot of Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire, 
or of Phoebe in Quality Street successfully pretending to be her own niece 
simply by loosing a few curls, or of the island scene in The Admirable 
Crichton, or of Rosalind being at once mother and daughter; and yet 
these things are not fairy stories. Once he has shaken off any pretence to 
realism, Barrie can work well ; he has, as it were, room to play, flying 
among his creatures like another Peter Pan. The fantastic element may, 
of course, take different forms. Thus, Quality Street, a very effective stage 
piece, is simply an elaborate masquerade, a literary fancy-dress parade ; 
it is simply the illustrations of Mr. Hugh Thomson moving and speaking 
for an hour or so; atmosphere and yet more atmosphere; and 
once this is recognised, the comedy, with its delicate humours and lavender 
mock-sentiment, can be tasted and enjoyed. The Admirable Crichton, 
which, we incline to think, shares the honours with Dear Brutus in Barrie’s 
adult drama, is more realistic in treatment than most of the others, but 
the course of its action is really deliberately fantastic, an enormous exagger- 
ation of something that might conceivably take place in real life, an 
author’s day dream. There is something harder and more epigrammatic 
about this play than there is about any of the others; Barrie, for once, 
has resisted the temptation to indulge in “ pathetic relief,’ and his 
curiously individual pricking humour has full play. But while there is 
some amusing matter in the Fourth Act, the piece really ends at the Third : 
when the ship arrives and Crichton, no longer “ the Gov.” but the butler 
again, rubs his hands together and murmurs “ My lady,” there is really 
nothing more to be said. Persons who can only see a tearful, mooning 
Barrie might do well to read this play again, and with it some passages, 
particularly those concerned with sentimental philandering, in the other 
plays. Of the later ones, A Kuss for Cinderella and Mary Rose are both 
deliberate fantasies, but, perhaps owing to the somewhat emotional 
effect of the war upon a sympathetic non-combatant, the dramatist has 
fallen into every trap his temperament could possibly lay for him. There 
remains Dear Brutus, a kind of fairy tale, very realistic in treatment and 
most cunningly devised, in which all the familiar Barrie traits, humour, 
pathos, elfin charm, are fully displayed, perhaps more fully than they are 
anywhere else, with the notable exception of Peter Pan. ‘This last remains 
the masterpiece, and if its author wins immortality it will be through the 
suffrages of Peter and his innumerable friends. Sir James Barrie has 
received some of the highest honours within the reach of a man of letters 
and has been praised without stint for some three decades ; but it is safe 
to prophesy that his name will endure chiefly because he once wrote a 
pantomime : his name will come round with the Christmas trees and the 
crackers. It will be a quaint but not unenviable kind of immortality. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ILLITERACY QUESTIONED 


(To the Editor of Taz LONDON MERcuRY). 


IR,—People better qualified than I am to judge whether language is literary or 
illiterate, will no doubt comment upon the comments of Sir Herbert Stephen in his 
article on ‘‘ Collective Illiteracy ” in the September number of THE LONDON MERCURY. — 

But I should like to make at least a comment on his second paragraph. 

‘“‘ Should have been ” ought to mean “‘ it was not.” “ Interment should have been 
refused ” does carry with it the implication that it was not refused—but, ‘‘ That interment 
should have been refused ” carries quite a different sense. It suggests surprise at the 
refusal, and leads the reader to anticipate the explanation—which in the original para- 
graph here follows. ‘“‘ Interment was refused,” is merely a concise statement of a fact ; 
leaving no loophole for emotion of any kind. The other wording is an assertion equally 
strong that interment was refused, carrying in its method of expression the appeal there 
necessary to the emotion of surprise. 

So it strikes me. The so-called correction appears to me not even fair, for it must be 
obvious to any one, literary or otherwise, that ‘‘ it should have been done,” conveys a 
different sense from, “‘ that it should have been done ”’.—Yours, etc. 

6. Sinclair Road, Kensington, W.14. J. E. CoHEn. 


CONRAD’S FIRST READER 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY). 


IR,—Writing of Joseph Conrad in your editorial notes this month, you mention 

that John Galsworthy was, according to report, his first reader. 

In the Fortnightly Review of April, 1908, there is an extremely interesting article by 
John Galsworthy, ‘‘ Joseph Conrad : A Disquisition.” 

This article, dealing chiefly with Conrad’s philosophy of life, made a great impression 
on me when I read it, and I copied out some passages from it. 

It deserves, I think, to be recalled to-day.—Yours, etc. X. 


IN DEFENCE OF KINGSLEY 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury). : 


Nici eae I ask Mr. E. T. Raymond to justify his phrase “‘ the Manchester cotton 
lords of Kingsley’s idolatry.” I presume his Kingsley is Charles ; and Charles Kingsley 
wrote 
The real battle of the time—if England is to be saved from anarchy and unbelief and 
utter exhaustion caused by the competitive enslavement of the masses—is not Radical 
against Peelite or Tory, but the Church, the gentleman, and the workman against the 
shopkeepers and the Manchester school. 
Kingsley may not have seen the cotton-lord as a rich joke ; but that was only because he 
regarded him as a curse and feared “‘ the horrible catastrophe of a Manchester ascendency.” 


—Yours, etc. 
Highcroft, The Edge, Stroud, Gloucestershire. R. Extis ROBERTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 635 
AN 18TH CENTURY POEM ? 


(To the Editor of Tuk LoNDoN Mercury). 


ae found the enclosed poem on the fly-leaf of the Wheathampstead Parish Register 
for the years 1690-1740. 

I do not know much of these things, but it seems to me from the handwriting, that the 
verses must belong to about the same period. Much of it was difficult to read, and some 
words are little more than guess work. The paper was very rubbed, and across the whole 
was written ‘“‘ Quod Tranquilla negit, potuit violenta potestas. If fair means won’t do 
foul shall.” I do not know whether you will consider it of sufficient intrinsic merit to 
publish, but if you should I would be interested to know whether anyone has any sugges- 
tions to offer as to whether it is some popular lyric of the day, or the original composition 
of some poetically minded parish clerk.—Yours, etc. 

Wheathampstead, Herts. R. Beach THOMAS. 


Ask me not how calmly I 

All ye ills of life defy 

How to bafle human woes 
Woman woman woman knows. 


-— 


You may live and laugh as I 
You like me may cares defy 
All ye pangs ye heart endures 
Woman woman woman cures. 


Ask me not of empty toys 
Feats of arms and drunken joys 
I have pleasure more divine, 
Woman woman woman’s mine. 


Rapture more than folly knows 

More than witt or fame bestows 
[Brimming] bowls or conquer’d feilds 
Woman woman woman yeilds. 


Ask me not of female arts 

Broken vows or faithless hearts 

[Till the] wretch who [pines] and grieves 
Woman woman woman, I[eaves]. 


All delight the heart can know 

All that fortune can bestow 

Wealth of w[ords] and crown of [kin]gs 
Woman woman woman, brings. 


A MISTAKE 


(To the Editor of THz LONDON Mercury). 


IR,—I have just read L. E. Wharton’s review of my Golf anthology On the Green in 

the current issue of the Mercury. While I am grateful for the kind things he says, my 
gratitude is outweighed by the fact that my name is given throughout as 5. J. ROOKER 
(4 times) whereas it should be S. J. LOOKER. May I ask of your courtesy that a brief 
note be inserted in the October issue correcting this error. 

On the Green was published two years ago by Daniel O’Connor at 6s. net, not 5s. as 
stated by your reviewer. The book has now been taken over by Simpkin Marshalls and is 
to be reissued [with other volumes by me] in the same series at 3s. 6d. net.—Yours, etc. 

The Book Nook, SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 

South Green, Billericay, Essex. 
[We are sorry—Editor. ] 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY AND THE YELLOW BOOK . 


(To the Editor of THz LoNDON MERcuRY). 


eae complete set of the 13 volumes of the Yellow Book, 1894-1897, is being 
extensively advertised and exhibited in booksellers’ windows. The first Edition of the 
Yellow Book was published in the years quoted above, and many volumes went into the 
second and even third Editions. ; ‘ : 

Some years afterwards a reprint of this Magazine was published identical with the 
original Edition, but with the advertisements at the end naturally excluded. ; 

Comment has recently been made on the objectionable habit of issuing reprints without 
disclosing the fact that the book has been published before. 

This reprint of the Yellow Book should not, properly, be dated 1894-1897, but should 
disclose the fact that it is a reprint.—Yours, etc. 

H2 $8 O04. 


MR. GOSSE’S ‘“‘ NORTHERN STUDIES ” 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY). 


IR,—I have read with considerable pleasure Mr. W. B. Yeat’s beautiful autobio- 

graphical impression, entitled “‘ The Bounty of Sweden,” which appears in your 
September number. 

In view of the noteworthy event which occasioned it, and the possibility of interested 
opinion receiving an impetus in the direction of Scandinavia as a consequence, may I be 
privileged to draw your own and your contributor’s attention, and also that of your 
readers, to a slight discrepancy of bibliographical fact contained in the article in question, 
which I consider of sufficient importance to deserve mention ? 

Mr. Yeats informs us, on page 467, that Edmund Gosse’s excellent and invaluable 
collection of essays, Northern Studies, is out of print. 

I would like to state that I could name at least three well-known booksellers who have 
this work on their shelves, it being volume number 56 of that pioneer but neglected 
series of cheap reprints, The Scott Library. 

Northern Studies originally came out, I believe, in 1890, figuring as one of the famous 
Camelot series, under the zgis of that great bookman, Mr. Ernest Rhys. In common with 
its fellows, I gather, it ultimately became incorporated in the above-mentioned Scott 
Library, and although this series, I am afraid, is also becoming extinct, Northern Studies 
itself is still available from existing stocks at the booksellers. Whether supplies yet remain 
on hand at the publisher’s warehouse I do not know, but from my experience in failing 
to secure a copy of another work in this collection, viz., Gogol’s comedy, The Inspector 
General, it is quite possible that the edition is exhausted, in so far as the original source is 
concerned.— Yours, etc. 

29, Scholar’s Road, Balham, S.W.12. Douc.ias G. GROSSMITH. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


WO points of some interest to students of the writings of Oliver Goldsmith 

have chanced to come my way since, a few months ago, I attempted, in a 

volume of bibliographies, to compile a list of his first editions. The first 

of these two points (the second I must reserve until next month) is in con- 
nection with Goldsmith’s unidentified writings—of which there are a large number. 
It has long been known, from an entry in the accounts of John Newbery, the book- 
seller (quoted by both Prior and Forster in their biographies of Goldsmith) that on 
July 13th, 1767, Newbery paid the poet £10 “ For British Empire.”’ No one has ever, 
hitherto, succeeded—or so I believe—in tracing the work referred to in this entry. 
Recently, however, in Mr. Thorpe’s bookshop at Guildford, I came across a calf- 
bound volume lettered on the back ‘‘ Goldsmith’s British Empire ” and bearing inside 
the bookplate of the Stowe Library. The binding appears to be contemporary with 
the book, which is dated 1768 and is anonymous ; and one is inclined to rate the 
testimony of the library at Stowe—one of the famous literary houses of the eight- 
eenth century—pretty highly in the matter of an attribution, especially as Stowe was 
in 1768 the property of Richard Temple Grenville, Earl Temple (1711-1779), whose 
wife was a literary lady and the author of some poems which were printed at the 
Strawberry Hill Press in 1764. I cannot help feeling therefore, that when a volume at 
Stowe was said to be Goldsmith’s, it was his. On the strength of this feeling, therefore, 
and before discussing this book at some further length, I venture here to give a 
collation of it, beginning with a transcription of the title-page :— 

The/Present State/Of The/British Empire/In/Europe, America, Africa and Asia,/ 
Containing/A concise Account of our Possessions/In/Every Part Of The Globe ;/The 
Religion, Policy, Customs, Government, Trade,/Commerce, and Manufactures, with 
the natural and/artificial Curiosities, of the respective Parts of our/Dominions ; the 
Origin and present State of the/Inhabitants ; their Sciences and Arts ; together with/ 
their Strength by Sea and Land./The whole exhibiting/A more clear, though more 
summary, View of the/Power of the British Empire than has hitherto appeared./ 
[Double rule]/London :/Printed for W. Griffin, J. Johnson, W. Nicoll, and/Richardson 
and Urquhart./[Short rule]/MDCCLXVIII_/ 

Octavo. The Stowe copy (cut) measures 84 x 54 inches. nei 

Signatures :—[A] four leaves. B—Hh in eights. li four leaves. Hh2 is mis-signed 
Hz. Pagination :—p.[i] half-title “ 'The/Present State/Of The/British Empire/In/ 
Europe, America, Africa and Asia.” p.[ii] blank. p [iii] title. p.[iv] blank. pp.[v] and vi 
“ Preface.” p.[vii] ‘‘ Contents.” p.[viii] blank. pp.[1] and 2—486 text. pp.[487] and 
[488] blank. p. 46 is misnumbered 6. pp. 255, 257, and 423 are unnumbered. pp. 256, 
392 and 424 are both unnumbered and blank. 


T will therefore be seen, by the (at least hypothetical) reader, that Goldsmith’s 
British Empire is, like its subject, a work of considerable size. The obvious question 
is—would Goldsmith in 1767 accept £10 for all the labour of writing, or compiling, 
such a big book ? To this there is possible only the negative answer, for Goldsmith’s 
rate of pay—even from Newbery—was much higher than this. But there are three 
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ossible explanations which are compatible with my assumption that this book is — 
faidleetd the Ede for which Newbery paid Goldsmith. ‘The first is that Goldsmith only 
supervised, or revised, this book ; and the second is the alternative suggestion that as 
John Newbery died on December 22nd, 1767—that is between the date of the pay-— 
ment and the year of the publication of the book—the £10 was only an instalment, or 
part payment, and that the work was then taken over by the booksellers named on its 
title-page. In the latter event, Messrs. Griffin, Johnson, Nicoll and Richardson and 
Urquhart would naturally be responsible for the later payments (if any) to Goldsmith, 
and we should not expect to find these recorded in Newbery’s accounts. In support 
of this second theory is the fact that the name of Newbery does not appear on the 
title-page, though Francis Newbery was still carrying on his father’s business. This, 
however, was the case in some other books written by Goldsmith, e.g., The Mystery 
Revealed, which was paid for by J. Newbery, but published by Bristow, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Ethrington, of York—Newbery having, no doubt, transferred his 
interest in the pamphlet. It is perhaps worth mentioning here that Griffin (one of the 
publishers named in the title-page of the British Empire) in 1767 published Gold- 
smith’s Beauties of English Poetry, in 1768 his Good Natur’d Man, and in 1770 his 
Deserted Village ; and that, moreover, in 1764 W. Nicoll had been associated with 
J. Newbery and others in the publication of Guthrie’s General History of the World, 
for which Goldsmith wrote the preface. The third possibility is that Goldsmith only — 
wrote ‘one section of the work; but, if that were so it is hardly likely that the 
whole would have been bound up as his. 


UCH, then, is the evidence, so far as I have been able to collect it, for thinking that 

this book, The Present State of the British Empire, is that on which he is known to 
have worked, and that he either compiled it, or revised it. There is, of course, also the 
style to be considered, and that (so far as my dipping into the volume—I do not pretend 
to have read it all—has revealed it) is fluent and easy, and might be Goldsmith’s. 
Furthermore, two little facts seem significant. The first is that Scotland is described 
in twelve pages, whereas Ireland is given forty-eight, which seem to be written with 
considerable knowledge ; and the second is that in the description of the Irish 
mountains the following words occur : 

The mountains of this country are of singular benefit to the inhabitants, not only as 
they serve for alembicks, where vapours exhaled by the sun, are condensed into clouds, 
and descend into rain and showers, to render the lower grounds fruitful ; but as in 
their bowels are generated beds of mines, . . . We are also indebted to them for the 
origin of springs and fountains, etc., etc. 


The italics are mine. We all know where Goldsmith was born. 


M« HERBERT E. NORRIS, who so kindly allowed me to print in the 
August number of THE Lonpon Mercury S. J. Pratt’s letter to R. B. 
Sheridan, has added to the obligation I am under to him by writing to me with 
reference to Mr. Edmund Gosse’s letter (which appeared in the correspondence 
pages last month), and to Swinburne’s verses on Pratt which Mr. Gosse quoted. 
Mr. Norris writes as follows : 


My friend Watts-Dunton wrote to me nearly every week and sometimes daily for 
nearly forty years, and when we met we often spoke of Pratt—Pratt, Watts-Dunton and 
I being all natives of St. Ives. Once when I was at The Pines, Watts-Dunton said 
“Have you seen this little book by Pratt, Sympathy and other Poems, 8vo., 1807?” 
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I said “ Yes, and have many editions of it.” There is no doubt in my mind that Mr. 
Gosse’s copy is the same one and that Watts-Dunton had shown it to Swinburne and 
he as usual wrote something in it for his friend—the quoted lines. The “ Compatriot ” 
means “countryman,” from the same country or county or town, and alluded to 
Watts-Dunton and Pratt belonging to the same town. 


Mr. Norris’s letter clears up the obscurity of the reference to the “ compatriot ” of 
S. J. Pratt, and also makes evident the origin of a very curious and entertaining 
literary association. 


DATES. QUARITCH held, during August and the early part of September, 
at Number 11, Grafton Street, W.1, a very remarkable exhibition of Shake- 
spearean books. This included a set of all five folios, beside two extra copies of the 
first and one of the second. Of the three first folios, two were perfect, while the third 
had the first two leaves in most admirable facsimile. There were also seven quartos, 
the earliest being the first issue of the first edition, 1600, of The Second Part of Henry 
the Fourth, a book of which only seven copies in all (including two which are imper- 
fect) are known. The copy in Messrs. Quaritch’s exhibition was perfect, and was 
priced £3,250. Besides these books there were one spurious play (Arden of Feversham, 
third quarto, 1633, £180), one “‘ source play ” (The troublesome Raigne of Fohn, third 
quarto, 1622, with two leaves in facsimile, {52 10s.), and a small, but very well chosen 
collection of ‘“‘ source books ” and of books containing early references to Shake- 
speare. Of the “‘ source books ” the rarest was the two parts, 1566-67, of William 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, for which {£500 was asked. Altogether Messrs. 
Quaritch’s exhibition was one of extraordinary interest, and one which was a 
remarkable achievement in bookselling, even for so famous a firm as that which 
organised it. 


ROM the Rosenbach Company, of New York and Philadelphia, I have received 

A Catalogue of Early English Books in the Library of John L. Clawson of Buffalo. 
This has been compiled by Mr. Seymour de Ricci, and two hundred numbered copies 
have been printed. Mr. de Ricci, whose name is, to all bibliophiles, a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the work, states quite plainly that this handsome quarto 
volume is a catalogue and not a bibliography. Hence collations, except in a few 
instances, are not given, and the titles are not always transcribed in full ; but the book 
contains, nevertheless, much bibliographical information, and, in particular, some 
specially valuable notes on the present whereabouts, and numbers, of the known copies 
of the rarer books. Mr. de Ricci has also been to a good deal of trouble to trace the 
antecedents of most of Mr. Clawson’s books, and many facsimiles of title-pages add 
value to the catalogue. So much, therefore, for the compilation of this book ; now 
for the scope of the library with which it deals. Mr. Clawson, according to Mr. de 
Ricci’s preface, began to form his collection about the year 1916, and, though at 
first he did not specialise on any particular period, he very soon decided to concentrate 
on English literature—poetry, fiction and drama—between the years 1560 and 1660. 
He has, however, admitted to his library a few earlier books, such, for instance, as 
John Gower’s Comfessio Amantis printed by Caxton in 1483. The assiduity with which 
Mr. Clawson has pursued his quarry is shown by the fact that this Catalogue contains 
nine hundred and odd books, many of them of the greatest rarity. ‘The library is 
especially rich in plays and interludes. There are nineteen Shakespeare quartos (all 
but eight before 1620, and of those eight only two being really late) besides twelve 
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spurious plays, which means that this is probably the finest private Shakespearean 
collection after those of Mr. Folger and Mr. White. The Ben Jonson books number 
seventeen. There are thirty-four of Thomas Heywood’s, fourteen of Massinger’s, five 
of Marlowe’s, sixteen of Dekker’s, and so on, with the purely poetical books in an 
almost equal profusion which it is not, perhaps, necessary for me to particularise 
here. It will be enough to say, in ending this note, that Mr. Clawson in his eight 
vigorous years of collecting has brought together a library of which he may well be 
proud, and which well merits the permanent record of this stately Catalogue that 
Mr. de Ricci has compiled. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ROM Mr. James Miles, of 34, Upperhead Row, Leeds, I have received his two 

hundred and thirtieth Catalogue, which contains an attractive assortment of 
miscellaneous books. One of the items is a copy of the thirty-six volumes of James 
Sowerby’s English Botany, 1790-1814, for which {£20 is asked. These plates are still 
the finest coloured drawings of the British plants, and they form a series which may 
aptly be described, in the time honoured phrase, as ‘“‘ an ornament to any gentleman’s 
library ”—though naturally they require to be used in the light of modern botanical — 
knowledge. Among the modern books offered by Mr. Miles are some Conrad first 
editions, including The Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898, £7 15s., Nostromo, 1904, 
£3 7s. 6d.,and The Mirror of the Sea, 1906, £2 10s. The Inheritors, 1901, in which 
Conrad collaborated with Mr. F. M. Hueffer, is priced four guineas. The Catalogue 
ends with a section of Yorkshire books. 


IST Number 23, issued by Mr. Low, of 39-50, New Market Gallery, Aberdeen, 

has been sent to this office. Most of the books here catalogued—though not all— 
are modern. A few which I notice are: Mr. George Moore’s A Mere Accident, 1887, 
£2 tos., and his Impressions and Opinions, 1891, £4 tos. ; Mr. Masefield’s An English 
Prose Miscellany, 1907, 15s. ; the 1920 collected edition, in two volumes, of Mr. de la 
Mare’s Poems, {1 10s.; Mr. Arthur Symon’s Cities of Italy, 1907, 17s. 6d.; and 
several minor Stevensons, including A Footnote to History, 1892, £4 4s., and The 
Wrong Box, 1889, £1 17s. 6d. All these are first editions. 


iB Mr. G. H. Last’s one hundred and fifteenth Catalogue, published at 25, The 
Broadway, Bromley, Kent, I see a copy of the first book of the Reverend William 
Thompson’s Sickness, a Poem, quarto, 1745, for half-a-crown. I cannot say that I 
have ever read this poem of Thompson’s, who was a poet who only once, so far as I 
am aware, “ came off” really successfully. That was in the amusing lines called 
The Happy Life, which ran thus : 


A book, a friend, a song, a glass, 

A chaste, yet laughter-loving lass, 

To mortals various joys impart, 
Inform the sense, and warm the heart. 


Thrice happy they, who careless laid 
Beneath a kind-embowering shade, 
With rosy wreaths their temples crown, 
In rosy wine their sorrow drown. 
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Meanwhile the Muses wake the lyre, 
The Graces modest mirth inspire, 
Good-natur’d humour, harmless wit ; 
Well-temper’d joys, nor grave, nor light. 


Let sacred Venus with her heir, 
And dear Ianthe, too, be there. 
Music and wine in concert move 
With beauty, and refining love. 


There Peace shall spread her dove-like wing, 
And bid her olives round us spring. 

There Truth shall reign, a sacred guest ! 
And Innocence, to crown the rest. 


Begone, ambition, riches, toys, 

And splendid cares, and guilty joys— 
Give me a book, a friend, a glass, 
And a chaste, laughter-loving lass. 


The attitude is one very characteristic of Thompson’s age. Needless to say Sickness 
is not the most valuable book in Mr. Last’s list, though it is the one which gives me 
the best opportunity of trotting out an agreeable quotation. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A GREAT ENGLISH TYPE-FOUNDRY 


MODERN type-founder’s specimen book is generally a big and bulky thing. 

Messrs. Stephenson & Blake’s new book is the biggest which I have ever 

seen. For reasons other than its unwieldiness one regrets the day when a 

single broadsheet was big enough to show a type-founder’s entire stock of 

types and “ flowers.” Even nowadays such a sheet might contain examples of all the 


ADONIS. Engraved in Wood by C. T. Nightingale 


types which a fastidious printer would care to use, for he will avoid the monstrous 
brood of ‘‘ Expanded,” ‘‘ Condensed,” “‘ Bold,” “‘ Heavy,” “Shaded” and ‘‘ Gothic” 


letters,and many morewhich under a variety of fanciful names present that delicate and — 


beautiful instrument, the roman alphabet, in as many distorted and mangled shapes. 
Although, like most other type-founders, Messrs. Stephenson & Blake show in their 
book a great number of types which one would like never to see again, they show also 
much that will interest and please the student of printing as well as the printer himself. 
A pedigree, printed in the introduction to the volume, proves the firm’s well-estab- 
lished claim to represent by absorption most of the English type-founders who have 
cast type from the time of Caxton down to our own. Its descent is traced from the 
Polyglot printers of the seventeenth century, possibly also from John Day in the 
sixteenth, and possibly even from Wynkyn de Worde in the fifteenth. The different 
foundries which have been absorbed must all have brought in their own stock of 
punches, a vast store of which must still be in possession of the firm. The old punches 


i 
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and matrices are now being overhauled, and we may look for some very interesting 
finds. Some of the old types and “ flowers” have been revived within recent years, 
notably the series of founts cut for Joseph Fry, of Bristol, about 1768, in imitation of 
Baskerville and now named after that eccentric printer. Some of the “ flowers ” 
and borders are very pretty. Later on I hope to give examples of them in these notes. 


ARCADIA. Engraved in Wood by C. T. Nightingale 


THE WROXETER TABLET 


ENCEFORTH our sculptors and penmen need no longer go to the Roman 

Forum for a model for their lettering. In the course of the lately resumed exca- 
vations at Wroxeter a superb tablet has been unearthed, carved in large Roman capitals 
of the same period and character as those of the Trajan Column. The tablet is broken 
into fragments, most of which have been found, so that it is possible to read the entire 
inscription. It measures about twelve feet long by four in depth, and commemorates 
the fourteenth tribunician power of the Emperor Hadrian: that dates the tablet to 
about the year 130. The inscription contains all the letters of the old Roman alphabet 
except K, Q and Z. Notwithstanding their age and their long burial the letters are as 
clear and sharp in outline as though they had been newly cut by Mr. Eric Gill or Mr. 
Frederick Etchell. It would be well if a copy of the tablet might be shown as a model 
of lettering to students at technical classes and art schools. 


MR. C. T. NIGHTINGALE’S WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


HE wood-engravings shown on these pages are two of the illustrations cut by Mr. 

Nightingale for Mostly Moonshine, a new volume of poems by Madeleine Night- 
ingale, which Mr. Basil Blackwell is about to issue. Boggarty Ballads, a book of poems 
for children, lately published by Mr. Blackwell, is another in the series of books in 
which Mr. Nightingale’s engravings happily illustrate his wife’s verse. 


The ‘‘ Neuland ” type, of which a specimen was shown last month, is owned by 
the proprietors of the Nonesuch Press, and not by the Curwen Press. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 
September, 1924. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


HE historical novel has had an illustrious past in Europe. In the shade 

of the great oak, to which Walter Scott may be likened, lies a whole century 

of literary influence. Our novelists have abundantly developed his example. 

The most popular Italian novel, les Fiancés, is historical. Tolstoy has added 
to its numbers one of his masterpieces. Shall we say that with Salambo Flaubert 
has rejuvenated it ? Or shall we say that he has mummified it, embalmed it amongst 
jewels in a precious sarcophagus, from which it has never escaped ? The fact is 
that since Flaubert nothing considerable has been produced in France, unless one 
mentions here the two books, Chinese and Japanese, of Judith Gautier, the Dragon 
Imperial and the Sur du Soleil, beloved by fastidious people. I leave out Alexandre 
Dumas, who only half belongs to literature. . 

Shall I say that there can be noticed at present a timid renaissance of the historical 
novel ? Not so. The truth is that the French novel shows signs of decay, that it 
marks time, and that the public is tired of its advertisement, and discouraged by the 
unbearable mediocrity of the prize authors, assuming that the authors who have not 
won literary prizes are still more mediocre. In the face of this indifference on the 
part of the public, authors and publishers are searching fresh fields of experience and 
they find history. 

There is a book, well known to the English public, whose great success has had a 
slight influence in this country. It is Ariel ou la Vie de Shelley, by André Maurois. 
This novelized biography, so beautifully done, having obtained a large number of 
readers, one wonders whether here is a way of reviving the interest of the public, and 
whether the historical biography, more or less novelized, would perhaps have some 
chance of appealing to it. 

Two enterprising publishing houses, eager for novelty, La Novelle Revue Francaise 
and La Librarie Plon, have announced simultaneously series of biographies, of the 
lives of great men, no volume of which has yet appeared but for which they have 
announced very brilliant contributions. It is to be hoped that something will come 
from this. Meanwhile it must be observed—as I have already told readers of THE 
London Mercury—that the French have generally met with much less success with’ 
biographies of other people than with autobiographies. I only know two living authors 
who have really succeeded with this kind of writing, so apparently easy, yet in reality 
so difficult. One is Romain Rolland, whose Beethoven and Michael Ange, of the 
Vies des hommes illustres, are masterpieces, who was inspired to do them by the 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine of Péguy. (He has long announced a Vie de Hoche which has 
not appeared.) The other is Daniel Halévy, whose Neitzsche, Péguy and Vauban are 
models of what these books ought to be. It is to be remarked that neither of these 
publishers have applied to either of the two authors who have proved their worth as 
writers of “ Vies.” To these two must be added an admirable author of Portraits, 
Suarés. It is interesting to note that all these writers were started by the Cahiers of 
Péguy, one of the pre-war men whose loss we feel most sadly at present. 
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Is it to a return of the taste of the past or to the influence of Ariel that must be 
attributed three examples of the historical novel which appeared at the same time 
this summer, Le Drame des Jardies by Léon Daudet, Arthur et Sophie by Paul 
Reboux, and Le Lion Devenu Vieux, by Jean Schlumberger ? 


* * * * 


Le Drame des Fardies is only a historical novel to a certain extent. It is a book on 
the death of Gambetta to which the author has given the form of a novel, keeping as 
closely as possible to what he supposes to have been reality. One knows that the 
southern and romantic imagination of M. Léon Daudet has a way of distorting and 
changing events, and men (and even names, with his faculty for punning), in the most 
amusing and picturesque manner. Le Drame des Yardies is a novel about the founda- 
tion of the third republic which, according to the ardent Royalist faction, has been 
nearly imposed on France by Bismarck. There is much fantasy in it. The other day 
an eminent politician, with a long and rich experience of the life of the Third Republic, 
assured me that Gambetta’s mistress, whom M. Daudet almost makes an accomplice 
of Bismarck’s, an old friend of Napoleon III’s prefect of Police, Pietri, was under the 
influence of the catholics and the Vatican. One must say then, that on the whole Le 
Drame des Fardies is anti-clerical. All that is the romantic addition to history, of which 
Alexandre Dumas was such a master. Brunetiére, alluding to the mulatto origin of 
Dumas, called him a black giant always happy to hoax white men. There is, in fact, 
a certain amount of hoax in the historical novel, and sometimes the direct, forceful 
style, the verve and the material good humour of Léon Daudet recall Dumas pére. 

Léon Daudet has spent much time, if not in the entourage of Gambetta, at least 
with the politicians and littérateurs who knew him, and one finds on certain pages of 
his book portraits, evidently prejudiced, but also alive and amusing. 

M. Paul Reboux’s novel, Arthur et Sophie, tends to make use of the stream of 
curiosity which leads to-day to relish the epoch of the second Empire. Why, I 
cannot tell. The last survivor of that epoch, Arthur Meyer, died this year—so that 
the second Empire passed from living memory to become history. This epoch of 
frivolity, elegance, and worldly charm, probably excites a certain romantic home- 
sickness in the mind of our post-war generation, which possesses a stupid love of 
amusing itself which can scarcely succeed. The second Empire was, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, a kind of repetition of the reign of Louis XVI, that epoch 
when, according to Talleyrand’s famous remark, they knew better than in any other 
the sweetness of living. An epicurean taste for the sweetness of life, a sentiment herald- 
ing catastrophe, is that or anything like it to sway the fashion of to-day toward the 
times of Napoleon III ? I mean literary fashion, for feminine fashion is diametrically 
opposed to the time of frills and crinolines. All that is perhaps the whim of a season. 
Paul Reboux’s novel, which proves pleasant reading for a railway journey, and which 
has a very pretty cover, deserves to live for at least a season. 


* * * * 


Le Lion devenu Vieux, by Jean Schlumberger, takes us much farther back. It is a 
story, put into the mouth of a confidant, of the last days of the life of Cardinal de Retz. 
“‘ Never,” says the author wittily, “ could history give de Retz a definite portrait ; it 
could only put forward suggestions. That is to say, it does not find it too difficult 
to give way to the novel.” All Jean Schlumberger’s ordinary qualities are not 
to be found in the book. The form of the story compels him to adopt a half imitation 
of the seventeenth century style which is quite artistic and deserves the esteem of the 
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literary public, but which will appear artificial and laborious to the ordinary public. 
And despite his conciseness the book is long. I mean to say he uses many occa- 
sions to start afresh on his course, and that he has need of many words to explain 
himself. 

The transition from the novel of present-day events to the historical tale, which 
demands a special perspective, is generally very delicate. It is still a disputed point 
now to know to what extent Flaubert succeeded in effecting it when he went from 
Madame Bovary to Salambé. George Eliot discovered similar difficulties in writing 
Romola. Ordinarily an author comes to write this sort of novel, not for a deliberate 
purpose because his genius demands it of him, but through a taste for history and a 
desire to use his historical reading to help him as a novelist. In time there happens 
something like what occurs when he uses a trip to Venice, or Syria, or Chamonix to 
write a novel in which Venice, or Syria, or Chamonix will provide a picturesque 
scene for people whom he only invents : a good means of recovering the expenses 
paid to Thos. Cook & Son. The result is often mediocre. The artifice is perceived. 
A novel does not depend for its existence on the scene, in one case a picturesque 
framework of the present day, in the other an historical framework of the past, but 
the scene depends upon the novel. Broadly speaking the historical novel is a novel of 
scenes, atmosphere and portraits rather than of human nature. 

Le Lion devenu Vieux is built on this formula, it leaves aside the scene and the 
atmosphere, and takes more note, if not of human nature, at least of ideas. Like 
everything which comes from the pen of Jean Schlumberger, it is a clever book, and 
one finds in it most interesting pages on the psychology of Cardinal Retz when 
writing his memoirs. But these pages gain nothing from being presented in the 
novelized form, and here it is that the novel gives way, if not before history itself, at 
least before works of historical thought. 

On the whole it is difficult for the historical novel or the novelized history to attain 
to the dignity and unity of the pure novel or the pure history. Madame Bovary 
ranks above Salambé by a rule analogous to that which makes Thucydides rank above 
Herodotus. There is, however, one exception. It is Tolstoy’s Guerre et Paix. Perhaps 
someone will write a Geurre et Paix of our own time (that of the Great War and the 
disturbed peace), when, after fifty years shall have passed, the time will be ripe to 
develop the quasi-historical novel. 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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CHRONICLES 


ARCHITECTURE 


BUILDINGS AND PUBLICATIONS 


THE PLEASURES OF ARCHITECTURE. By C. & A. Wituiams ELLIS. 
Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d. 


THE NEW LUTYENS’ BUILDING IN FINSBURY CIRCUS. 
ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE. By Sir JOHN BaRNETT & PARTNERS. 


RULES FOR DRAWING THE SEVERAL PARTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
A reprint of Mr. James Gibbs’ book published in 1732. Edited by CHrisTIAN 
BaRMAN. Hodder & Stoughton. tos. 6d. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL PILGRIMAGE THROUGH OLD MEXICO. By 
ALFRED C. Bossom. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


OLD DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF HOLLAND. Edited by F. R. 
YeERBURY. ‘The Architectural Press. 


SMALL FAMILY HOUSES. By R. Ranpat Puitips. Country Life Library. 
10s. 6d. 


R. CLOUGH WILLIAMS ELLIS must have enjoyed writing The Pleasures 

of Architecture, and I have no doubt that this is one reason why it is such good 
fun to read. I do not mean that it is not seriously written : it is, so much so that I hope 
for the sake of architecture many will read it. I can assure those who follow this 
suggestion that they will enjoy it, and thereafter think more clearly about archi- 
tecture. It is written for the general public. It is not filled with pedantic rules. 
Mr. Ellis wishes to free the enjoyment of architecture from the effect of many moral 
phrases which are so often quoted. He instances, among others, “‘ Beauty should be 
unadorned,” ‘‘ Sham marble is an abomination,”’ and he might have added “ Only 
local materials should be used.” He likes to believe that he leaves these clichés for 
dead. I am glad to think that belief false ; it will be sufficient if he has shown that 
they are not good for universal application, and that none is wholly true. Instead of 
applying rigid and burdensome standards you are asked to address the building that 
interests you with such questions as “‘ Do you seem beautiful to me—did you at any 
rate seem beautiful to those who built you?” The book also contains a sound 
analysis of a few real buildings given as examples of the way in which architecture 
should be sympathetically criticised. 

In spite of the small price of the book its get up is as pleasing as its contents. The 
jacket, the cover, the paper, the woodcuts, the position of the plates, the printing and 
the relation of print to margin are all delightful. In fact the whole book is excellent, 
excellent, that is, with the elegance and deftness of a light, though not superficial, 
epigram, spoken pat to the point in the very instant of time that seemed to call for it ; 
and on that account one that will probably be well worth quoting years after the 
occasion that drew it is passed and long gone. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens’ new building in Finsbury Circus and Moorgate Street is an 
expressive example of the manner of approach to architecture so brilliantly stated by 
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Mr. Clough Williams Ellis. The building is a lively pencil sketch turned to hard 
stone. It is among the most pleasing of the modern works in the city. Any critic, 
even though he be a deliberate and conscious believer in the moral clichés which 
Mr. Ellis puts aside “ for dead,” would admit that this is the case in spite of his 
beliefs. He might stand before the building with an uneasy feeling that it does not fit 
the words of his creed, and, as a consequence, exercise his mind to discover where 
beneath its surface are hidden the doctrines which he holds to be so true that unless a 
building conforms to them it cannot be wholly good. 

I feel myself to be something of this sort of critic; I think there is a falseness 
somewhere in this brilliant achievement, though this is not because it will not fit a 
set of trite sayings. Such phrases are made to serve and are not for unreasoned 
observance. It is convenient to say that a perfect building should express its con- 
structive elements, its purpose and the conditions of the age in which it is built ; that 
its decorative features should grow from its structural motives, and that it should be a 
complete unit ; yet a building may have these qualities and still be a failure as a work 
of art. Such demands never completely fit because you cannot express in words what 
should be expressed in bricks and mortar. It may be that, as words can never wholly 
express man’s thoughts in another medium, so the falseness I feel with regard to this 
building is due to the fact that it is an interpretation of a pencil sketch rather than 
the fulfilment of a building conceived as such. I will not devote more time to dis- 
covering why I am uneasy before this work, but will state what in its manner makes 
it stand out so much more pleasing than its neighbours. The building satisfies one’s 
demand for seeming stability because the upper storeys are seen set back behind the 
face of the walls at the pavement level. The treatment of the angles of a building 
is of much importance in this respect, and the devices employed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens are well worth attention. The relationship of openings to solids can best be 
appreciated by considering the fagades as studies in light and shade. 

In some places the darks have a cavernous density, at others they are broken by 
flecks of light like sunbeams on the grass of an orchard, elsewhere the tones are 
subtly graded. Sir Edwin Lutyens’ mouldings and carving are delicate and keen. 
Though it may be held that the scale of some carving high on the lower part of the 
building is too small, it is certain elsewhere, and particularly on the frieze, that the 
weight of the carving is exceptionally satisfactory. But beside and above these things 
the building has that undefinable quality known as proportion—balance of parts— 
rhythm—what you will. A quality which Mr. Ellis quotes an architect as having 
described as being of God. It would be interesting to know the plans and sections of 
this building, for from the street one wonders what great hall is contained within 
the tall, arched windows of the upper part. 

When I have time to spare in the city I like to walk on London Bridge to see the 
wonderful view of the Pool, and recently also to see Adelaide House grow from its 
margin. ‘This building is now nearly finished. The contrast between it and the one 
referred to above is interesting. Adelaide House rises in unbroken height from the 
pavement to the cornice. It has no horizontal lines resulting from the application 
of “ the orders.” The vertical line of window above window is emphasised, but the 
impression of toppling overhang usual to this arrangement is corrected by the slight 
inward lean or batter given to the angle towers. The great cavetto cornice is admir- 
able. It springs from the underside of the heads of the wide windows immediately 
below it in a way that is so satisfying that although it is unlike anything elsewhere 
it has nothing of the aggressiveness of the consciously original. The wide street 
entrance is particularly fine. Here the sense of the great weight of the super-structure 
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is recognised and expressed by the sturdy proportions of the black marble columns 
and by the width and unusual shaping of the wide stone soffit that rests on them. It is 
a work of the highest order. But again in this building an important part of the mind 
is not satisfied ; indeed I find myself made quite uncomfortable by the view of the 
building from a point north of the Monument. The Grand Front is seen from this 
position to stop suddenly and in its place the back wall appears, built of brick and set 
with windows that have no relationship to the arrangement of those on the front. 
This is a nasty let down. Always afterwards I shall be conscious of this when I cross 
London Bridge, always I shall wish that the architects had built less extravagantly 
on the show side and had made their building a complete unit. It is on such occasions 
that one hopes that the teachings of the school so gaily attacked by Mr. Ellis will 
endure, to be intelligently understood and respected by architects in the future. 

The two books, Rules, by James Gibbs, who is best known for his church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and A Book of Design, by Mr. Yerbury, are both concerned 
with academic architecture. The first is a technical work on the setting out of the 
five orders and their various parts, a matter which was all-important in the eighteenth 
century, and which will be of use to-day to those who still aim at that manner. The 
second is illustrative of the work done in most architectural schools of to-day. 
Neither to my mind deal with the realities of fine building, though both are interesting 
historically. ‘Those who like betting might do worse than attempt to pick a winner 
from among the students whose work is found in A Book of Design. I should be 
inclined to put my money on the Hon. H. A. Pakington, whose design for a West-end 
club I admire. An Architectural Pilgrimage through Old Mexico and Old Domestic 
Architecture of Holland are both books which are delightful to possess. They contain 
a very large number of big photographs of beautiful buildings. The interest of the 
first lies in the fact that old Mexican architecture is very little known, while it is unlike 
that of any other country. Dutch buildings are well known on the other hand, and it 
is a pleasure to be able to study them again, this time in one’s home. 

Mr. Randal Philips’s book is most useful and one which all architects should have, 
though it seems specially designed for those who wish to build a house for sums vary- 
ing from £1,000 to £4,000. The latter people could not do better than employ one of 
the architects whose work is illustrated there, choosing their man because they admire 
his building. Mr. Philips has given full attention to the domestic economy of the 
kitchen quarters. The owners of “ Wickham,” near Birmingham, must daily enjoy 
their kitchen, which was designed by Mr.E. F. Reynolds and which is illustrated in this 
book. Mr. Philips has made so good a choice of buildings that I feel it invidious to the 
others even to have mentioned one architect by name. In fairness then I refer the 
reader to the book itself for the names of other architects who are equally good. 


A. R. POWYS 
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MUSIC 
HUGH THE DROVER 


HE most important event of the year has been the production of Hugh the 

Drover on July 14 at His Majesty’s. Musical people had been whispering 

wonderingly about it for many years past, approving the combination of 

Harold Child and Vaughan Williams and looking forward with some confi- 
dence. And in spite of all this proleptic praise and antedated bliss the opera has not 
falsified prophecy. It stands there as a proof that the undemonstrative but forthright 
Englishman can after all, when he sets his mind to it, write opera with the best of 
them. 

It is written in folksong, and criticism, as far as one has seen, has been directed 
against this as a tiresome idiom. In that sense both Burns and Barnes could be called 
tiresome, though that would not be much of a criticism of their poetry, and would be 
valid only if it could be shown that Scots do not employ words like “ sleekit ” and 
“ corbie,” or that men of Dorset do not push their sibilants or digammate their 
vowels. But so far as folk speech or folksong gives the impression that the natural 
voice is being used the sense of pose that is suggested in the word idiom disappears. 
The alternative to folksong appears to be the Schriftsprache of music ; but that is, 
like the word, German. German music is overweighted with logic ; Wer A sagt muss 
auch B sagen is written all over its compact melodies and its nicely graduated har- 
monies. But art is a reflexion of the whole man, and the whole man is by no means 
logical. As there is room for the instinctively objective Debussy and the conven- 
tionally passionate Verdi, so Vaughan Williams shows us there is room for the way- 
ward humours of the philosopher-under-protest. If we may argue anything from the 
well-digested fullness of Byrd, the solidarity of Purcell, and the spaciousness of 
Shakespeare, it would be, perhaps, that the eventual English contribution to music 
would lie in a certain directness and all-roundness, pressing neither the logic nor the 
fancy, but also neglecting neither. 

Hugh the Drover gives evidence of this. The logic is there in the close relationship 
of the themes and the fancy in their essential distinction. Out of the opening bars, 
which we might call the ‘‘ Cotsall”’ cry, and the genuine folksong about Tuesday 
morning, which is placed in the mouth of the heroine, is born the phrase which 
typifies the hero and which is a point of departure for everything that happens after- 
wards ; yet all three melodies are quite individual, no one could confuse them, and 
like every melody in the opera they characterize perfectly. Again,the laws of harmony, 
as far as anyone has been able to ascertain them, seem to consist in a tendency—no 
more—for certain notes, especially under certain circumstances, to behave in a 
particular way. Composers who are worth their salt are continually breaking these 
laws, and Vaughan Williams’s favourite way of doing that is an imaginative use of 
diatonic harmonies—the way in which Parry said the progress of music lay. In so 
doing he creates as it were a new system of axioms and postulates ; but then he 
afterwards obeys these, and out of unfettered fancy is thus born the rigour of a new 
logic. 

For those who are not offended at its provincialism there is a distinct advantage 
in the folksong of their own country as a basis for their music. It is probably a 
language that they know ; but if not, it is at least a language which they recognise 
as familiar, which creates no wonder or surprise. We cannot help wondering a little 
at the liquid beauty of “ There’s one that is pure as an angel,” or being surprised 
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at the uncouth beauty of “ Tullochgorum ;” but when we come to “ Bushes and 
Briars ” we do not think about beauty at all, but simply ask ourselves—How else 
could you say it ? Or again, all that is most typical in a song appears at the close, 
because there the composer has ceased his voyage of discovery and, if he is to show 
that he has come to the end, must adopt some trite formula that everyone will recog- 
nise as final. So the Irishman has his three unmistakable hammer strokes, a sort of 

that’s that” ; the Scot ends up in the air somewhere to hint that there is plenty 
more where that came from ; and the Englishman clinches the matter with a phrase 
that arrives from north and south upon a central note. 

Dramatically, folksong is justified here as a constant reminder that fine feeling may 
exist apart from any aristocracy of position or education. But the problem of evolving 
beauty and setting it in the right context and not wasting it on moments that do not 
need it is just as great whatever idiom is used. The lyric moments take care of them- 
selves ; we all knew that Vaughan Williams could write a good song ; what we had 
to learn was he could deal just as faithfully with the dramatic moments, the swaying 
moods of the crowd, the subtleties of atmosphere, the right tone of voice for John and 
Aunt Jane as well as for Hugh and Mary. And it is all done by strictly musical means 
—metamorphosis of theme, Puccini-octaves, piling of mode on mode or key on key, 
and half-a-dozen other devices not half so dull as their names. The style is quite 
individual and homogeneous, and the writing is everywhere abreast of modern 
thought, yet it is somehow constructed so that the listener who is no expert shall not 
be left in the lurch ; musically, there are none of those moments we have to take on 
trust because we haven’t the foggiest idea what it is all about. 

Also, I am unable to agree with those who think small beer of the libretto. The 
business of the stocks was not altogether clear, but it probably will be when the opera 
finds itself, and at the first performance there seemed to be some extraneous noises 
in the prize fight not warranted by the score ; but the words at any rate never let one 
down, and are often both pithy and dignified. Hugh’s “‘ O royal woman!” sounds at 
first a little outside a drover’s vocabulary, but one rather likes it ; he leaves it to John 
to call her a “‘ gurl.”’ One was sorry for the omission of Hugh’s last song, though it 
was right ; it delays the curtain, and there is a touch of “ chortling ”’ in it which does 
not belong to Hugh. But it is well written, and if it is left out something else ought to 
go in to gather up the threads. The opera as a whole is not quite homogeneous ; the 
folksongs (borrowed or invented) have somehow congregated in the first act, and the 
comment on them or development of them into the second ; and this gives somewhat 
a disjointed effect, which is accentuated by the crowded and exciting scenes turning 
into a comparatively empty stage and a lack of incident. It does not amount to anti- 
climax, because the music holds the interest firmly, but it is a fault in construction of 
the plot which is to be regretted. 


PUBLICATIONS 


VARIATIONS ON THE THEME OF MUSIC. By W.J. Turner. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. General Editor, 
A. EAGLEFIELD-HuLL. Dent. 35s. 


R. W. J. TURNER’S Variations on the Theme of Music handles so many topics 
Me it is impossible here to take more than one of them, the first: “My country— 
the land of shams.” The shams are the substitutes we put up with, from nut-butter for 
butter to Mr. Adrian Beecham’s opera for the Merchant of Venice, by which we ruin 
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everything from our palate to our critical acumen. The points are made with force 
and leave no doubt. (By a queer chance I had just been reading Theophrastus Such, 
the chapter on “ Looking Backward,” where the opposite points are made without 
fuss and leave questions. It was like passing out of a muggy drizzle, in which you can 
hear things growing, into a torrential downpour, which leaves the garden a wreck, 
but clears the air.) Mr. Turner’s complaint is that the opera is offered as a substitute 
for the play, and he asks whether anyone would want to set a Beethoven quartet to 
words. It is true that if anyone did, this would hardly be offered as a substitute for 
Beethoven, and so hardly takes rank as a sham ; but the question leads on to an old 
paradox of his that “‘ only bad music is set to poetry, and only bad poetry to music.” 
The “ bad ” is a dummy embrasure put up to draw the evening’s fire and reveal his 
echelon of attack ; after that is drawn, bad music is explained to mean “‘ Music that 
is not sufficiently music.” “‘ Sufficiently ” is camouflage for his own gun, because we 
do not know whether, when it speaks, he is going to say merely that applied music 
(in opera, song, etc.) is inferior to pure music—which would lead only to the well- 
worn debate, and is not worth saying—or whether he means that music which is 
applied to words must be inferior of its kind in proportion as the words are good. 
In this case one wonders how he would account for Schubert’s Uber allen Gipfeln 
being so much better music than Schumann’s, and Schumann’s Kennst du das Land 
than Schubert’s, or for the happy meeting of Goethe and Mozart in Das Veilchen. 
It would be true to say that bad poetry does not spoil good music nor good poetry 
save bad music ; but that is neither what he says nor a paradox. 

The audience at Queen’s Hall is, or perpetrates, another sham ; its appetite for 
impure amalgams may be likened, he says, “to a diseased dog’s craving for 
garbage.”’ This hard saying does not sufficiently take account of the two audiences. 
There is that, in which Mr. Turner would no doubt include himself, which comes to 
enlarge its esthetic purview, and there is another, perhaps a majority, which comes for 
therapeutic reasons—to have its basilar membrane massaged. They stand to one 
another as form and matter, and the only important question is whether the form is 
gradually imposing itself upon the matter; most people would say it was. But 
Mr. Turner is quite right to stir them up, and they will come round to his point of 
view in time. c 

The Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians is practically useful. Its strength 
lies in the biographical articles which extend, with an exception or two, over the last 
fifty years. Only three Bachs, for instance, are recognised, and they are between the 
ages of thirty and forty at this moment. It contains many lists of composers’ works 
inaccessible elsewhere. Speculative and theoretical articles have been on the whole 
excluded, but articles have been admitted on harmony, the pianoforte, and a par- 
ticularly able one on the orchestra by Sir Henry Wood. The last half century has. 
seen important additions to our knowledge of acoustics and psychology ; if it was 
not thought worth while to embody this in special articles, the bibliographies under 
Helmholtz, criticism and appreciation might have been enlarged and more carefully 
selected. The chief merits of the book are its clear arrangement and well-proportioned 
condensation. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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THE FINE ARTS 
GAUGUIN 


HE fact that the exhibitions of paintings by Gauguin and Van Gogh 

which have been held in London this year* have met with a general wel- 

come and have not been treated as anything very extraordinary provides 

a very fair measure of the extent of the change which has come over public 
taste since the first ‘‘ Post Impressionist ” exhibition in London in 1911. It is not 
that, after being lightly titillated by its novelty, we are throwing over Post 
Impressionist art. The influence here goes deeper than that. Its bright colours and 
decorative rhythms have permeated everywhere and have become a familiar part of 
every-day life, and so far from proving a kind of artistic epidemic, spreading demoral- 
isationand disorder, Post Impressionism has blown away a lot of depressing gloominess 
and morbidity, bringing in a sense of freshness and optimism. There has been, of 
course, a good deal of wild talk about a new art which was to revolutionise and super- 
sede all the old traditions, and many spurious Post Impressionist paintings have been 
foisted upon the public in demonstration of these ideas. But a distinction must be 
drawn between these subsequent irregularities and all critical explanations (including 
my own) and the actual work of the three pioneer artists. It is this distinction or these 
distinctions which the somewhat bigoted opponents of “‘ the modern art ”’ have always 
failed to draw, but which the public at large is just beginning to appreciate. Thus 
Gauguin and Van Gogh are now seen to be painters of some originality and import- 
ance, and admiration of their work is no longer regarded as being totally incom- 
patible with admiration of the classics. Cezanne, too, will come in for his fair share 
of praise when it becomes possible to secure for exhibition some of his more complete 
paintings. The studio fragments which are shown from time to time with great 
éclat in the London galleries both disappoint and mislead. 

Hitherto it has been so necessary to insist upon the value of these three painters 
and to counter the mistaken and often stupid charges levelled against them as well as 
the extravagant theories advanced in support of them that there has been little oppor- 
tunity to examine in a common sense spirit those points where they seem to show 
signs of weakness or failure. If we do so I think that we shall decide that there is not 
the slightest need to attribute these failings to abnormal causes such as madness or 
reckless experiment. They seem to be quite human and normal with the exception 
perhaps of Van Gogh’s final eccentricities. Gauguin, for instance, in spite of the veneer 
of cynicism revealed in his letters and in the stories which have been handed down 
about him, was inclined towards sentimentality and symbolism. His art, just as his 
life, was a reaction against the extreme utilitarianism of his times, which overlooked 
all intrinsic value in the rush and scurry of business, and he sought to regain a 
deeper consciousness of intrinsic values by reverting to a primitive way of life in the 
tropics. Such a complete shedding of civilisation can only lead to a void concealed by 
sentimentality and obscurity. Thus a great number of Gauguin’s ‘Tahitian composi- 
tions are infected by this effort to get something into them that is not really there, to 
discover a profound modern significance in a mere reaction. 

It is not necessary because of this miscalled “ literary ” preoccupation to search for 
the source of the undoubted fascination of Ganguin’s paintings in their decorativeness 
of colour and arrangement abstracted from the significance of the persons and 


* At the Leicester Galleries. 
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scenes represented. It is true that his pictures and a few of his woodcuts do possess 
fine decorative qualities and a magnificent swing and rhythm, but this is most evident 
in the works which seem to me to be most satisfactory as a whole. Nor should we go 
to another extreme and dismiss altogether the Tahitian paintings on the ground that 
their local colour gives them an adventitious interest and select a few of the paintings 
of the European period as revealing Gauguin’s undoubted but wondering genius. 
Here too it can be admitted that a picture such as the “ Snow Scene” is among 
Gauguin’s most masterly and sustained achievements, that it is completely European 
and partly under Impressionist influence. Moreover when he was dying his mind 
seems to have travelled back to France, and he painted another snow scene which, 
to judge from the photograph, is also a very fine work. It may be that in these land- 
scapes there was less temptation to introduce a vague decorativeness or symbolic 
features, but the good qualities in them are of the same kind as in the Tahitian com- 
positions. They express the same desire to seize and hold a real value in life here and 
now. Gauguin positively lifts outside of time the scene which he is painting, per- 
vading it with a sense of timelessness and immobility. And wherever there is this 
passionate apprehension of value, whether in the outstretched figure of a Tahitian 
woman (L’Esprit-Veille) or in the fresh luxuriance of a Tahitian landscape or the 
heightened grace of the European snow scene, there Gauguin produces his most 
arresting colour harmonies and his most poignant rhythms. 


PUBLICATIONS 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS : ‘“ DRAUGHTSMEN.” EDNA 
CLARKE HALL. HENRY RUSHBURY. RANDOLPH SCHWABE. LEON 
UNDERWOOD. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


THE ART OF THE POSTER. Arranged and edited by E. McKnicuT KAurFFER. 
Cecil Palmer. {2 2s. 


ADVERTISING AND BRITISH ART. By Watter SHAaw Sparrow. John 
Lane. 30s. 


O many it will no doubt seem that of the four draughtsmen dealt with in this 

volume Mr. Henry Rushbury is far and away the most accomplished and the 
most original. As to his accomplishment in his particular genre of town landscape 
there can be little doubt. He appears here as a rival to Mr. Muirhead Bone, to whom, 
of course, he owes a great deal. Topographical drawing is peculiarly an English tra- 
dition, and many of the old prints and drawings possess a dignified charm which is 
enhanced by the glamour of historical interest surrounding the places depicted. Mr. 
Rushbury’s drawings belong to this school. They have the same elegance, and 
picturesqueness which catch the eye and invite careful inspection. But the result of 
such inspection is disappointing : that is to say if one has in mind the standard of a 
Meryon, a standard which Mr. Rushbury seems at first sight to challenge. Not only 
is the work unequal and inclined to lose focus in a mass of generalised detail, but 
even the most interesting and sustained parts are indecisive, vaguely reminiscent 
of other work without a definite individuality of their own. 

Mrs. Edna Clarke Hall is on a different footing. She is not endowed with the same 
dangerous facility and versatility, but here and there it seems to me she makes a real 
discovery. There is in a few of her drawings an original emotional quality that is 
absent from the clever descriptions of Mr. Rushbury. But I cannot agree with the 
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author of the introduction that Mrs. Clarke Hall’s latest work is her best. It is, of 
course, more stylised, to use a horrid word, and like the work of a certain well-known 
contemporary artist : but it does not possess the fire and spontaneity of those fascin- 
ating early illustrations to Wuthering Heights. 

ir We are informed in the introduction to Mr. Leon Underwood’s drawings that 
“at the present time he is using drawing as a method of research ” and that his work 
is now “ for beauties of a specifically plastic kind, that he tries to see'the structure of a 
town ‘ with an eye completely blind to all aspects but the plastic combinations which 
the forms suggest.’ ”’ Unfortunately there still remain in the drawings unpleasant 
suggestions and reminiscences of the human body. 

Mr. Underwood is also experimenting with sculpture. According to the intro- 
duction great sculpture has been dormant since the days of the Gothic artists who 
carved the figures for the facades of cathedrals such as that of Chartres : the interval 
has been filled in with ‘‘ much modelling in the Renaissance manner aad much 
baroque posturing.” Now, however, that men like Underwood have seriously started 
on the quest for the first principles of “‘ esthetic science,” the prospect is brighter. 

In the meantime, pending the discovery of these principles, I suppose that we must 
remain content with the mere inspiration evinced in the modelling and baroque 
posturing of Donatello and Michael Angelo. 

The two books on modern posters are very welcome, and are great fun to look 
through. They complement rather than overlap each other. Mr. Sparrow is at 
his best when talking to the trade. Elsewhere he is too discursive and rambling. 
The essays edited by Mr. Kauffer deal with the esthetics of the poster. Neither book 
has quite convinced me that the function of a poster, which is to catch the eye and 
attract quickly, is thoroughly compatible with the production of genuine and per- 
manent art. I do not mean that original designs are not occasionally produced in 
posters ; but in nine cases out of ten it is the clever decorative design which is the 
most successful. I think that we lower our standard when we look at posters and are 
ready to accept work which elsewhere we should be disposed to criticise adversely. 
Of course even the finest poster design (and there are several, old and new, reproduced 
in these volumes) will contain an alloy of local and commercial matter. But that is 
unimportant. Lettering, for instance, need not be avoided. Incidentally, Mr. Kauffer 
should be less slap dash in contriving ‘‘ home made ” lettering. ‘The traditional types 


are not easily improved upon. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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POR R 


ROGUES IN PORCELAIN. Compiled and decorated by JoHN AUSTEN. 
Chapman & Hall. 15s. 


SELECTIONS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY. Compiled by 
R. E. C. Houcuton. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORLD WE LAUGH IN. By Harry Grauam. Illustrated by “ Fish.” 
Methuen. 5s. 


R. AUSTEN is a very unusual editor. Not only does he disclose an intimate 
Miiccrtetee of the byways of eighteenth century literature, but he is an accom- 
plished and charming draughtsman with a style reminiscent of Beardsley on one hand 
and Lovat Fraser on the other: The Rape of the Loch and The Beggars’ Opera. 
This is one of the prettiest books we have seen for some time ; and the pleasantness 
of the format and illustrations should not be allowed to obscure the fact that erudition 
and hard work have gone towards the selection of the text, which is much more than 
a mere corpus vile for the illustrations. Mr. Austen’s object has been to collect the 
most agreeable examples of eighteenth century artificiality and Arcadianism in verse, 
to bring together all the most delightful meditations, adjunctions and dialogues of 
the Cloes and Strephons, the Delias, Lucindas and Corydons. Blake, Collins, Gray, 
do not appear: all is in harmony: there is nothing which shatters the gossamer 
convention, or impinges more closely on reality than that most perfect epigram of 
Lord Nugent’s : 

I lov’d thee beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow; 

So altered are thy face and mind 
*T were perjury to love thee now. 


Prior and Gay are, naturally, drawn on extensively ; the best known songs (such as 
When Delia on the Plain appears and Lord Peterborough’s J said to my heart) are all 
here ; but Mr. Austen attests his learning and taste by drawing freely also from the 
obscurer writers, the Jenynses, Relphs, Budgells and John Smiths, and from the 
anonymous work of which the miscellanies of the period are full. The man who 
knows the poems of Mrs. Monk (who wrote a delicious epigram on Rosalinde) 
knows a good deal about the poetry of the period., There is no pretence that this is a 
“ representative ” anthology ; it can only be judged on its merits as a collection of 
charming work ; and this judgment it triumphantly passes. 

It is not a difficult task to make a selection of Matthew Arnold’s best, and Mr. 
Houghton’s volume contains everything which we should expect it to contain. It is 
welcome, nevertheless. It contains almost all of Arnold that is likely to become 
familiar reading to a lover of poetry ; the volume of that is not large but its quality is 
very high indeed. Arnold was a man of many cares and several occupations. He had 
neither the opportunity nor the temperament to be a “ whole-time poet,” like 
Tennyson or Browning ; he had to earn his living and he wanted to argue ; it has 
been well said that his chief object was “ to make aristocratic taste prevail in a world 
which was rapidly becoming democratic. Yet few have put their arguments more 
poignantly ; no poet has represented the spirit of his time more faithfully ; and, 
argument apart, at his best he is an artist of the first order, a master of music with a 
supreme gift for the inevitable phrase and a rare power of transcribing the images 
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seen by the visual imagination. In his own life his propaganda tended to obscure the 
great merits of his poetry ; people prefer the dedicated specialist who describes 
himself as a poet, sans phrase. His pamphlets are still readable ; but as the dust of 
his conflicts around Culture and the Bible settles he becomes ever more clearly 
revealed as one of the greatest of nineteenth century poets, a melancholy, questing 
romantic with a classic clarity of speech. Mr. Houghton’s volume includes a number 
of notes which should be useful in schools : e.g., ‘‘ Acrid : bitter.” 

Of all contemporary writers of light verse—and there are several very accomplished 
ones including Sir Owen Seaman, Mr. Knox and Mr. Herbert—Captain Graham has 
most conspicuously the quality of sheer buffoonery. Where others make one smile, 
and compel admiration by their delicate technique, Captain Graham compels us to 
laugh aloud by his extravagant conceptions and the incidental buffooneries of his 
method. His new book (exquisitely illustrated by “‘ Fish”) exhibits both his old 
skill and his old high spirits ; reminding one of his many previous volumes it makes 
one wish for a Collected Works of Graham, also illustrated by “ Fish.”” The most 
preposterous of the new poems is that in which a gentleman, conducting an intrigue 
with a doctor’s wife, gravely eats an apple a day to keep the doctor away. That in 
itself is a sufficiently engaging idea; nobody except Captain Graham would have 
thought of the sequel in which the gentleman gets appendicitis through too many 
apple pips, and the doctor, operating, guesses at once how and why so large a con- 
gregation of pips got there : 

He’d noticed several pips about 

When taking my appendix out 

(A circumstance that must arouse 
Suspicions in the kindest spouse), 

And though I squared the thing somehow, 
I always eat bananas now. 


J.C.5S. 
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PEC TLON 


ARNOLD WATERLOW. By May Sincrair. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
A LOST LADY. By Witta CatTuer. Heinemann. 6s. 


THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL. By Anne Dovuctas Sepcwick. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


SOMETHING CHILDISH. By KaTHERINE MansFIELD. Constable. 6s. 


T would not be difficult to prove that, of the four writers named above, Miss 

Sinclair has the best-stored mind. She is the most knowledgable and can, as people 
say, put most cards on the table. Metaphysics, Mysticism, Psychology, Psycho- 
Analysis, she is learned in these and other grave matters of the intellect. Moreover, 
she is wise in the ways of this world and its curious inhabitants, and in addition she 
is a novelist of great experience, with a number of unmistakable successes to her 
credit. Her new novel is easily the most ambitious of all those under notice here ; 
it has easily the widest sweep, covering as it does what is practically the life history 
of an intellectual man, his childhood, and education, his relationships with his family 
and the two women who love him, his attitude towards the Universe. Yet Arnold 
Waterlow is certainly the least successful and the most irritating of the above four 
volumes of fiction. The trouble with Miss Sinclair nowadays is that she is not a 
single-minded narrator: her art is not big enough and strong enough to bear the weight 
of her various interests ; she is still interested in the “‘ what ” of life, but is more 
interested in the ‘‘ why ” of it, and has not sufficient art (or present concern with her 
business as narrator) to make the “‘ what ”’ swallow the “ why.” It is not so much, as 
some critics have maintained, that her metaphysics and psycho-analysis will not 
blend with fiction, for anything will blend with fiction if the writer is primarily 
concerned with fiction, is passionately interested in “‘ what happened,” the facts, the 
narrative. ‘There is good matter in the life-story of this unfortunate Arnold (who 
began by giving his mother ‘‘ a complex ”’ and ended, satisfactorily for himself, by 
giving himself another, a mystical one), but the narrative is parti-coloured, or, if you 
will, is composed of differently coloured slabs like a Neapolitan ice. Moreover, 
there settles on nearly all the chief personages of this story, people so unfortunate 
but so well-intentioned and sensitive, so thoughtful but so painfully lacking in 
impulse, humour and genuine passion, there settles upon them that kind of fine grey 
dust which the old-fashioned ethical societies contrived to spread all over the 
Universe. Effie, Arnold’s mistress, whose end is very well described, is the only 
one of the prominent characters who manages to escape this drab coating and so comes 
ie life ; the others are so many philosophical and sociological John Does and Richard 

oes. 

Miss Cather succeeds just where Miss Sinclair fails, that is, not as a philosopher 
or a psycho-analyst or a metaphysician or a social historian but as a narrator. Her 
story is very slight (it cannot be more than a quarter of the length of Miss Sinclair’s), 
in substance hardly more than a sketch, but it comes to life, it has artistic versimili- 
tude, it makes its points, and it lingers in the memory, an accomplishment. Miss 
Cather has the great gift of fusing her materials into one economic, single-minded 
narrative ; and she has too the gift of an exquisite frugality. Her story, conceived 
in an atmosphere of gentle reminiscence, is of the Middle West of the United States 
some forty years ago, during the era of railway-building, when a kind of railway 
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aristocracy, composed of directors, general managers, superintendents, engineers, 
formed a separate social strata in the Prairie States. Hospitality, in the old free- 
handed manner, was the order of the day. One of the best-known hostesses along the 
line of the Burlington railway was a certain charming Mrs. Forrester, wife of Captain 
Forrester, an elderly contractor : 


When the Captain drove friends from Omaha or Denver over from the station in his 
democrat wagon, it gratified him to hear these gentlemen admire his fine stock, grazing 
in the meadows on either side of his lane. And when they reached the top of the hill, 
it gratified him to see men who were older than himself leap nimbly to the ground and 
run up the front steps as Mrs. Forrester came out on the porch to greet them. Even the 
hardest and coldest of his friends, a certain, narrow-faced Lincoln banker, became ani- 
mated when he took her hand, tried to meet the gay challenge in her eyes and to reply 
cleverly to the droll word of greeting on her lips. 

She was always there, just outside the front door, to welcome their visitors, having 
been warned of their approach by the sound of hoofs and the rumble of wheels on the 
wooden bridge. If she happened to be in the kitchen, helping her Bohemian cook, she 
came out in her apron, waving a buttery iron spoon, or shook cherry-stained fingers at 
the new arrival. She never stopped to pin up a lock ; she was attractive in deshabille, and 
she knew it. She had been known to rush to the door in her dressing-gown, brush in 
hand and her long black hair rippling over her shoulders, to welcome Cyrus Dalzell, 
president of the Colorado and Utah ; and that great man had never been more flattered. 
In his eyes, and in the eyes of the admiring middle-aged men who visited there, what- 
ever Mrs. Forrester chose to do was “‘ lady-like ’’ because she did it. They could not 
imagine her in any dress or situation in which she would not be charming. Captain 
Forrester himself, a man of few words, told Judge Pommeroy that he had never seen 
her look more captivating than on the day when she was chased by the new bull in the 
pasture. She had forgotten about the bull and gone into the meadow to gather wild 
flowers. He heard her scream, and as he ran puffing down the hill, she was scudding 
along the edge of the marshes like a hare, beside herself with laughter, and stubbornly 
clinging to the crimson parasol that had made all the trouble. . . . 


We watch this charming lady, and the hospitable household she manages and graces, 
through the eyes of an admiring boy ; Mrs. Forrester, the Captain and their friends 
all stand out in exquisite relief ; and then we see, as the Captain, a strong man on 
whom his wife really depends, ages and weakens and finally dies, the gradual coarsen- 
ing of this lady and the gradual disintegration of the life she built about her, until at 
last her lovely legend crumbles, she disappears, and the boy, now a young man, and 
we with him, hears only rumours of her last years. It is neither a story to describe 
nor to quote from, but to read, in all its charm, atmosphere and almost disturbing 
reality. It has all the illusion of life, and like all things in art that have the illusion of 
life, it gives us the impression of symbolising, however vaguely, something vast, 
unwieldly and difficult that could not itself be treated directly. The little tale flows 
on easily like an hour’s reminiscence, and yet when it is finished, we have a momen- 
tary impression of having witnessed, through a cloud, the Titans storming Olympus ; 
and the Burlington and the Colorado and Utah railway tracks have somehow stretched 
out until they have brought us near to the twilight of the gods. 

Intelligent, travelled women novelists, the reader will have noticed, are always 
fascinated by the difference of national characteristics and social life, and are always 
being tempted to make such differences the basis of a story. As a rule, there is some- 
thing sterile and rather wearisome about such stories, but in her Little French Girl, 
Miss Sedgwick has brought it off brilliantly. The story itself can be deduced by any 
fairly experienced reader from the first thirty or forty pages, but there is no harm in 
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that, for if an artist is able to make full use of his or her material, expectation, as 
Coleridge once pointed out, is preferable to surprise. The little F rench girl, Alix 
de Mouveray, owing to the fact that her mother has lost caste in France and cannot 
therefore marry her daughter as she would naturally wish, visits England (really 
the family of one of her mother’s lovers, an officer who was killed during the war), 
and then becomes a kind of shuttlecock between the two battledores of French and 
English social life, until at the end she falls into the arms of her engaging English 
lover, the young Oxford philosopher. The appeal of the story lies not so much in the 
characterisation and incident (though both are engaging) as in the extremely efficient 
contrast of French and English, and, further, in the succession of vivid little pictures 
presented to us through the medium of Miss Sedgwick’s excellent prose. Here is one 
out of a thousand : 

When they had passed within the precincts, the little town opened clearly to the 
sunlight and they were, at once in the Place that circled round a large pond where 
patient men in large straw hats sat fishing. Houses, stately in their modesty, looked 
over rows of pollarded fruit trees and high walls tiled in red. Built of pale old brick and 
flint, with high-pitched roofs above dormer windows, they seemed to speak of a de- 
licious leisure that was, in itself, an occupation. People who lived in such houses, Giles 
thought, would never be idle ; yet all their industry would have the savour of an art. 
How darkly lustrous the windows shone ; how unremittingly were those bright gardens 
tended. He saw, as they passed an open gate, a stout old man in a white linen coat tying 
muslin bags over the pears that ripened on the wall. Under a charmille a woman sat 
stemming currants. A family group in front of a shop were already taking the afternoon 
repose, the father with his newspaper, the wife and daughters with their sewing. Along 
the broad white street, a peasant girl, her bare head as neat as a nut, clattered in sabots, 
carrying a great earthenware jar, and a small white woolly dog, of a breed unknown to 
Giles, barked languidly from his dootstep as they passed. . . . 


There is so much patient and sensitive understanding of the social life of two great 
and frequently opposed communities shown in this narrative that I not only wish all 
English people would read, but I wish too that it could be translated into French, 
for Miss Sedgwick deserves an audience on both sides of that narrow Channel which 
has produced more differences than many a wide ocean. 

The stories collected in this new volume, Something Childish, are, I take it, the last 
we shall have of Katherine Mansfield’s exquisite art and deep charity. The majority 
of them were written between the years 1911 and 1920, that is, between the publication 
of In a German Pension and Bliss. A few, which are surprisingly mature in their 
manner, were written before, when their author was only nineteen ; and the last two 
in the book, Sixpence and Poison, are quite late, being rejected from The Garden- 
Party. The latter, Mr. Middleton Murry tells us in his introductory note, was 
excluded because he thought it was not wholly successful, but now, he tells us, he has’ 
changed his mind and thinks it is a masterpiece. For my part, I think the pendulum 
of his opinion swung a little too far both times : Poison is not a masterpiece but it was 
certainly worthy of inclusion in either of her volumes. For the rest, these stories are 
immature rather in their matter than their manner (which was developed apparently 
at a surprisingly early age) ; here and there, particularly in the stories of childhood, 
they have those wonderfully intimate and vivid glimpses that we have learned to 
expect from their author, but either they come off rather too easily or they refuse, in 
the words of bully Bottom, to grow to a point. But they were certainly worth col- 
lecting in order to complete the canon. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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‘LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN POETRY. By Atrrep Noyes. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Se ON COMEDY. By Bonamy Dosree. Oxford University Press. 
s. 


STUDIES IN CLASSICAL AMERICAN LITERATURE. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Secker. tos. 6d. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Vol. IX. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSODY. By Sypney Crew. Grant Richards. 6s. 


: I ‘HERE is a curious air of chivalry about Mr. Noyes’s volume of critical essays. 

He, chiefly moved to love the lovely that are too often loved by mere habit and have 
therefore no real defenders against such as hate them, enters the lists as champion 
of the tradition in poetry and of such aspersed reputations as those of Emerson, 
Henley and Austin Dobson. It follows that he is not an original, a discovering critic. 
His concern is not to tell us something new, but to see that we do not, as is so easy, 
forget what is old ; and in the defence of what is old he is steadfast and eloquent. 
He continues thus what has long been his work. He tells us that 

I have had the opportunity of addressing audiences of many thousands of students 
in the colleges of the New World, and I have seen them again and again kindling to 
the work of poets like Wordsworth, Browning and Tennyson, when they are given the 
faintest chance of appreciating it. Not one young man in ten thousand among those 
capable of appreciating literature, will revolt against even the familiar poem that found, 
in the “ first affections ” of youth, the “‘ master-light of all our seeing.” 

But our metropolitan journals have been dinning into their ears that there is n 
knowledge or device in the past that can help them, and no real hope in the future to 
which they are going. I know of nothing sadder than the sight of the young trying to 
conceal the intellectual wounds that the elderly cynics have inflicted upon them ; for 
the quiet sadness of many of the more thoughtful of the younger generation arises from 
that bitterest and most desolate feeling of the human heart—‘‘ They have taken away 
my Master, and I know not where they have laid Him.” 


Mr. Noyes seeks to demonstrate that there is help to be found in the past and hope 
to be looked for in the future ; and the whole of his book might almost be summed up 
in this phrase. Or rather, in this text, for, be it spoken without offence, it is a text 
and he preaches from it. It is a preacher’s business not to discriminate between 
truths according to their degree of novelty but to proclaim all alike with eloquence and 
conviction. Mr. Noyes has both these qualities and adds to them a courage which 
enables him to defend, as indeed did Tennyson himself, the famous and often 
maligned close of Enoch Arden. His weapon is generally plain common sense and his 
safeguard a disinclination to be seduced by subtlety for subtlety’s sake. So prepared 
he can make a loving and illuminative study of any poet who conforms to his canons. 
His eulogy of Emerson is an admirable and instructive piece of work ; and he is to 
be thanked for pointing out—this is, I think, a novelty—how much Mr. A. E. 
Housman owes to the verse of Stevenson. Such discoveries, as I have said, are rare. 
Mr. Noyes’s business is not with that analysis which lays unsuspected secrets bare. 
This book will not send any reader away to the poets with a new enthusiasm and a 
new point of view, but it will strengthen in many persons old loyalties which it is 
the tendency of our time to undermine. 
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Many books have been written on the Restoration Comedy ; but ever, when a 
critic seeks to enter that curious and doubtful garden, there stands at the gate an 
angel armed not with a sword but with a formula to which it is hard not to subscribe. 
Lamb said that “ they are a world of themselves—almost as much as fairyland. . . . 
They break through no laws of conscientious restraints. They know of none. They 
have got out of Christendom into the land of—what shall I call it ?—of cuckoldry— 
the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect freedom. 
It is altogether a speculative scene of things, which has no reference whatever to the 
world that is.” This explanation is glib and enchanting in itself and has enabled 
several generations to accept without revolt pictures of a life which might other- 
wise have seemed nauseating. But Mr. Bonamy Dobrée holds that the explanation is 
a false one ; and perhaps indeed the time has come when we may say so and look at the 
Restoration and its dramatists as they really were. 

Mr. Dobrée argues that Etheridge and Wycherley and Congreve directly expressed 
the life of their time. 


It was [he says] an age of inquiry and curiosity : in it criticism became active for 
the first time. It had, indeed, existed before, but it had never had much effect. Now, 
however, writers were beginning to enquire how plays should be constructed, and what 
was meant by good English ; they became conscious of what they were doing, too 
conscious perhaps. . . . This curiosity extended itself to everyday life; men and 
women were experimenting in social things ; they were trying to rationalise human 
relationships. They found that, for them at least, affection and sexual desire were quite 
separate, and they tried to organise society on that basis. Love, in which the two 
feelings are imaginatively fused, scarcely existed for them. And since they accepted 
man as a licentious animal, it meant, of course, that if life was to be easy, the pursuit 
of a mistress must be acknowledged amusement. You could, they believed, preserve 
your affection for your wife and be sure of hers for you, even if she had liaisons with 
other men. It was absurd to make a fuss about a thing that mattered so little. 


Now our present age has not quite adopted the standpoint of the Restoration ; but, 
more than any since then, it is freely critical and tolerant of human experiment. We too 
are trying, on a right or a wrong basis, to rationalise the human relationships which 
have been so ruthlessly tested during the last ten years. We are, therefore, perhaps 
better fitted than Lamb or Macaulay to understand what was the real intention of the 
Restoration dramatists. Our own drama shows increasingly a Restoration spirit, even 
if it does not express itself quite in Restoration terms ; and I fancy that Mr. Dobrée’s 
point of view will commend itself to a good many modern readers. He supports it 
by a very able and interesting examination of the realism of the Restoration drama 
and of the manner in which it drew its detail from the actual facts of contemporary 
life. In his further elucidation of this and the other theses which he propounds he 
displays an admirably acute critical mind ; and he is to be congratulated on producing 
a book which has a great deal to say within a commendably short space. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s book is not strictly a work of criticism. He has taken 
several American authors from Benjamin Franklin to Walt Whitman, and has used 
them as excuses for propounding that peculiar dark philosophy of his which seems to 
be the theme of all his later works. I do not understand that philosophy, and I make 
no pretence of understanding it. In his novels it acts as a mist, now distorting and 
now terribly magnifying the persons of the tale, and has thus its esthetic uses. But 
presented thus direct, it is, to me at any rate, simply incomprehensible ; and I cannot 
discuss it, for I do not even grasp the beginning of it. I must therefore confine myself 
here to enquiring why Mr. Lawrence has taken to writing as he does. 


ey 
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In his earlier books, he wrote well. His style was lucid, compact, graphic and grace- 
ful. But he seems now deliberately to have thrown these qualities on one side in 
favour of a clumsy and schoolboyish style which would hardly express even the 
simplest meaning with any clearness or exactitude. For example : 


No wonder the Lord kicked them out of the garden. Dirty hypocrites. 


The sin was the self-watching, self-consciousness. The sin and the doom. Dirty 
understanding. 


Nowadays men do hate the idea of dualism. It’s no good, dual we are. The cross. 


If we accept the symbol, then, virtually, we accept the fact. We are divided against 
ourselves. 


I decline to believe that it comes natural to Mr. Lawrence to write in this manner. 
Why should he who once wrote good prose descend to the inchasteness and slip- 
shodness of a semi-inarticulate conversationalist ? Is this style (but it is more properly 
the discarding of style) peculiarly fitted to express difficult and abstruse ideas ? I 
do not think so. I incline to the belief that he has hypnotised himself into thinking 
this eccentricity necessary, and that at the bottom of it is a subconscious knowledge 
that what he has to say is inadequate and imperfectly realised. The book contains, 
however, a good many characteristic outbursts, including a spirited defence of 
flogging. Flogging, according to Mr. Lawrence, is really a sort of massage highly 
beneficial to those whose nervous systems stand in need of tuning up, but better than 
massage is that it benefits those who give as well as those who receive. “ In my 
opinion,” he says, “‘ there are worse insults than flogging. I would rather be flogged 
than have most people ‘ like’ me.” But it is very probable that Mr. Lawrence never 
has been flogged. 

The ninth series of Essays and Studies by members of the English Association was 
compiled by the late Professor W. P. Ker, and contains a very varied batch of material, 
from a study by Mr. George Gordon of the legend of the Trojans in Britain to an 
exceedingly interesting article on “‘ The Teaching of Case,” by Mr. J. H. G. Grattan. 

Mr. Crew’s little treatise on prosody, as it is intended for beginners, propounds no 
paradoxes or new theories ; but as there is no old theory which is completely satis- 
factory there is much here with which one might quarrel. But on the whole I think 
that as much as the young ever need to be taught of prosody could be written down » 
on half a sheet of note-paper. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS. Eight Volumes. Ernest Benn, 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. paper. 5s. cloth. 


SUCCESS. By A. A. Mine. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 

THE FOREST. By Joun Gatswortuy. Duckworth. 2s. 6d. paper. 3s. cloth. 
CRABBED YOUTH AND AGE. By Lennox Rosinson. Putnams. ts. 6d. 
FOUR ONE ACT PLAYS. The British Drama League Library. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
THE MONUMENT. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 


A becd eight volumes of Contemporary British Dramatists form a full text for those 
disquisitions upon the art of the stage to which the present writer is utterly 
incapable of adding a syllable. The variety of theme is of itself striking : a biblical 
theme is Exodus, gravely elaborated by Mr. H. F. Rubinstein and Mr. Halcott Glover ; 
an Indian theme in Krishna Kumari by Mr. Edward Thompson, wearing the closest 
likeness to recorded history touched with emotion ; a Guy Fawkes play, The Fifth of 
November, by Mr. Howard Peacey ; a Trade-Union treatise, First Blood, by Mr. 
Allan Monkhouse ; a pretty fantasy, Midsummer Madness, by Mr. Clifford Bax ; 
and the modern convention in some others of which I must speak in a moment. This 
vigilant variety is the salt of any art. True that Exodus seems to call for the great naked 
verse of Mr. Doughty, whose Adam Cast Forth comes continually to mind in the 
reading of this merely competent and brief prose ; but the action of the play is visible 
as you read, the sound of human voices is audible throughout. True, too, that Mr. 
Thompson’s historical play seems at moments too straitly historical (how welcome a 
fault !), Midsummer Madness a little missish in tone, and First Blood a pure dis- 
appointment when Mr. Monkhouse’s authorship is remembered ; but the activity 
suggested by these varied themes cannot be obscured by flaws in the work or doubts 
in the reader. Playing them over for myself in The Mental Theatre, the only one 
available at this place and moment, it seems that none other is needed—witness to the 
dramatic quality of the writing as well as against the dominance of a more material 
stage. 

Is it fair thus to read and judge and play them over for oneself ? Yet they must 
needs be read before they are produced: even those Egyptian slave-lords of the theatre, 
those harsh taskmasters who flog so many promising authors to death, even they must 
first play over, in that interior hushing theatre, the plays which are to be endued with 
the iron conventions of the stage. Looked at thus simply the obvious qualities become 
unmistakable, and you note at once how surely Mr. Peacey’s Fifth of November would 
attract. Or even if the notion of actual performance is dismissed, and the reader be 
content with a silent performance within his own brooding head, the value of many of 
these plays is still conspicuous. The dramatic form is among the most economical of 
all forms of expression ; nothing may be used which might be spared, all must be 
moving and vivid and swift. Strange and ironic would it be if the publication of 
series such as “ Contemporary British Dramatists” were to bring about the eager 
reading of plays, and a neglect of beholding them. 

The clamorous energies of a thousand dramatists might be discouraged by such a 
result, and certain of their works shrink from criticism untempered by the glamours of 
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acting and actresses. How well some of the plays lying before me can endure the 
rigours of reading I have already indicated ; of others, in what has been called the 
modern convention, there is something else to be said. Mr. Miles Malleson’s The 
Fanatics is an example of a complete fallacy or confusion of ideas. Like other moderns 
who use a medium of art, especially dramatic writers, he fails to see that the play 
demands something besides a zeal for social reform and ideas concerning a New 
Utopia. Things that might be uttered at a sombre meeting for the promotion of 
eugenics, or the suppression of alcohol, or the conversion of the Jews, may not be 
proper to the swift and native-seeming movement of the drama. The Fanatics is 
concerned with the marriage question as it may have presented itself to earnest spirits 
at the end of the war, and insists that preliminary cohabitation (to use the technical 
term) is essential if marriage is to be anything but a failure. The point is argued 
through a good many pages, and if there is no novelty in the argument that is hardly 
the author’s fault, since nothing new is left to say. I confess to a feeling of vexed 
embarrassment in looking at these stilted and voluble puppets, as they prance and 
prattle away, for the chief of them bears the name innocently conferred upon me many 
decades ago, and utters notions which would have amused or bored my godfather and 
godmothers. The expedient recommended by this character to his sister, who there- 
upon refuses to marry the man she loves until she has first lived with him, is really not 
so sensationally new as the dramatist imagines ; all that is new is the freedom with 
which a brother, discussing upon birth-control, prostitution and so forth, urges his 
youthful sister to revolt against the convention of marriage. 

It happens that Mr. Hermon Ould’s The Dance of Life contains a timely warning 
against the prime sin of the current drama—the ever-circulating talk :—‘‘ If you are 
going to answer your own questions, why ask them ?” He needs the warning rather 
less than many, and the intertwisting of irresponsible fantasy with his talk provides a 
pleasant relief ; and if I may hint the fault, or at any rate hesitate a dislike, it would be 
on the point of the modern young woman, whose character and attitude in this play 
are merely typical and in no way individual, and who provides only the frailest 
support for the dramatic structure. 

The reader enters a different world when Mr. McEvoy’s Three Barrows begins, 
or Mr. A. A. Milne’s Success. I believe the sentiment of the latter vexed some who 
saw the play, and so I can believe that the same feature of The Three Barrows would 
shock them again. Me it cannot shock. The familiar theme of a choice between two 
women, or a woman and a great career, may gain nothing from surprise ; but the touch 
of what is simple and human never stales so long as every man bears in his secret 
bosom the element of falseness and the capacity for self-betrayal. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s The Forest, revives a drear, sere world in which emaciated beings 
move across a shallow parched earth. The story of his play is good, his characters are 
neatly discriminated, his whole world is coherent and consistent. There’s the flaw, 
for Mr. Galsworthy’s creation is so much more consistent than God’s. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s is a rational, self-conscious world, and his characters are all types ; but that 
other world, in which we live and move, is—who shall say how violently irrational, 
how unpredictable the ways of its people ! Mr. Galsworthy’s characters are flat, dull, 
distinct, and none of them superfluous ; that other world is strewn with aimless, 
superfluous people, with vivid, voluble people unconscious of themselves and con- 
scious only of appetites and satisfactions. Between the rival worlds there is not the 
faintest communication, no angels fly between over uncomprehending distances. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s world is made for the theatre ; nothing happens that shouldn’t 
happen and, unlike the plays of many of his contemporaries, action does succeed to 
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action and not merely talk to talk. His types are definite, recognisable types, and in 
The Forest even the solitary woman Amina, who is, in the phrase of a comic song of 
thirty years ago, “ half a woman and half a tree,”’ even Amina is a Galsworthy type. 
What is it, indeed, that falls so coldly upon this play but the touch of a text, the 
preacher’s sermon—imposed by conscience upon the unfortunate and dejected artist ? 
Nevertheless the play sets itself in the mind, the characters move to a silent call, the 
appointed lines are heard and the curtain falls. ¢ 

More cheerful is it to watch Mr. Lennox Robinson (in Crabbed Youth and Age) who 
has the gift of spontaneity and gaiety. The one act play is the bane and bore of many 
theatres, and here is the perfect specimen with which the Coliseum, for instance, 
might better its average programme quite infinitely. Perhaps only a little less should 
be said of three of the Four One Act Plays by Mr. A. P. Herbert, Miss Beatrice 
Mayor and Miss Helen Simpson, the first two having accomplished something 
deliciously comic. 

Lastly, and most conspicuously, I reach Mr. Edward Meyerstein’s satirical The 
Monument, a comedy with a violent end. It shows how well he can hate, and hate is as 
useful as love for the purpose of comedy. It is at once amusing and cruel, and its 
author knows how to use words—a knowledge which some writers for the stage seem 
to think it too easy or too hard to trouble about. 

JOHN FREEMAN 
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lee PRIVATE LIFE OF LOUIS XV. By Mourrie D’ANGERVILLE. John Lane. 
16s. 


CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. By Horace BLraKLEy. The Bodley Head. 15s. 


THE LIFE AND LAST WORDS OF WILFRID EWART. Edited by STEPHEN 
GranaM. Putnam. 9s. 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. By Cosmo Hamitton. Hutchinson. 18s. 
A PUBLISHER’S CONFESSION. By Watter H. Pace. Heinemann. 5S. 


OMEHOW these “ Private lives ” of historical characters are not as amusing as 

they sound. The truth is that as a rule there is little of the ‘“‘ Vie Privée ” about 
them, and the reader, expectant of new and delectable revelations, finds himself 
fobbed off with the stale scandals of the day. This book is no exception to the rule. 
It is mainly a paraphrase, and not a very good one, of the Memoires secrets pour 
servir a l Histoire de Perse, a topical satire on the court and its leading figures, 
which, after the fashion of such pieces, has little historical value. 

The work from which this book has been compiled was originally published in 
four volumes, and it may well be responsible for many of the more scandalous stories 
about the monarch and his favourites. Its historical justification is the fact that it 
undoubtedly gives us the contemporary attitude of the French people towards 
Louis XV, and reflects without much distortion the public opinion of the time. The 
notes by the editor, Albert Meyral, by far the best part of the volume, are an excellent 
corrective, and show how dangerous it is for those in search of historical accuracy to 
graduate in the school for scandal. There is so much to be said against Mesdames 
Pompadour and du Barry that it is quite unnecessary to exaggerate. It is curious how 
in Protestant England kings took mistresses without incurring any particular odium— 
indeed Nell Gwynne helped to make Charles II the only popular Stuart. Yet in 
Latin France women shook even the popularity of the Grand Monarque. The 
Pompadour started, and du Barry completed, the national hatred of his successor. 
The reason is fairly simple. In England the women seldom meddled in politics, 
and if they did were careful not to come into the open. 

It was the politics of Louis XV’s mistresses rather than their morals that caused 
the troubles. When they were least immoral they were most dangerous. It must be 
remembered in fairness that at the time to be a king’s mistress was almost a recognised 
position, and the intrusion of Madame la Pompadour, and to a greater extent her 
successor, was resented by many who considered their own social position and 
attractions had given them a prior claim to royal attention ; so the favourites were 
between two fires, from above and below. It was not the mistress who was attacked 
so much as the individual. 

Nothing has done the reputation of Louis XV more harm than the stories which 
have sprung up about the “‘ Parc aux Cerfs.”” It is described in this book as a “ grave 
of innocence and simplicity ” swallowing up its victims and “ quite apart from the 
danger to morals wrought by this abominable establishment, it is terrible to calculate 
the immense sums it cost the state.” Such was the popular view, but prosaic fact 
gives it but little support. The house it appears was smaller than the ordinary dwelling 
ofa noble or rich financier. It would only accommodate one visitor and an attendant 
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at a time, and was sold eventually by the king for 16,000 francs. The belief that 
Madame Pompadour had anything to do with its management is obviously absurd. 
A favourite does not supply her own supplanters. 

That Madame du Barry was a vulgar illiterate seems to be quite untrue. The 
Prince de Talleyrand declared her manners were perfect, and, unlike the Pompadour, 
she bore no malice against those who libelled her with extreme grossness ; while in 
the Revolution she distinguished herself by the devotion to the Royalist cause and her 
goodness to those who were in danger—an unusual loyalty to a dying cause which 
cost her her life. 

The real lesson of Louis XV’s life is the difficulty a king has in becoming unpop- 
ular. Even so late as 1757 the attempt of Damiens’ nearly re-established his reputa- 
tion as “ bien aimé.” An interesting account is given of the affair, which hardly 
seems to have been a serious attempt at assassination. The wound was scarcely more 
than a scratch ; the only cause for anxiety seems to have been a fear of poison. 

“ The wound was not deep ”’ the king said to the courtiers round the bed. 

“It went to the heart of your subjects,”’ was the tactful answer, and it probably 
reflected the feeling of the moment. 

As to whether Casanova was the ardent lover of Truth he claims to be in his preface 
to the famous memoir one may have one’s own opinion. We gather from his own lips 
that the warmth of his affection was tempered by its versatility, and he may have been 
no more faithful to veracity than his other loves. Still he touches truth at many 
points, which gives the real interest to his story. 

There can be no doubt that he was in England, that he did attend Madame Cornely’s 
parties at Carlisle House, that he got a footing into London society of the eighteenth 
century, saw the riot at Drury Lane, although he mistook another actor for Garrick 
whom he absurdly describes as apologising to the audience on his knees. It is equally 
clear that he had an excellent time as long as his money lasted. Casanova learned 
early the secret of the successful rogue—he knew when to move on. If it were time 
to give Europe a rest what better hunting ground could be found than England ? 
Introductions he never lacked ; all his new friends liked him, and he had an old one 
in England, Madame Cornely née Therese Imer, one of his earlier loves, who, after a 
career more picturesque than reputable, was running at Carlyle House what would 
nowadays be called a night club for the entertainment of London—and Casanova 
had no scruples about living on women. 

His start was propitious. Having secured the only packet-boat at Calais he was able 
to place the fourth Duke of Bedford under an obligation by giving him a passage. 
If Madame Cornely, to whom he may have recalled a past she was trying to forget, 
proved less friendly than he had expected, to Casanova there was ample consolation 
elsewhere ; and he takes us into a confidence never failing in indiscretion. 

As a lover he was not a good loser ; and in Marianne de Charpillon he met his 
match, and was provoked, not altogether without cause, to a remonstrance of a physical 
kind. In consequence an information was lodged by the indignant lady, and Casanova 
was arrested on a warrant and brought to Bow Street. Casanova was gratified by 
appearing, as he thought, before the immortal author of Tom Fones, but he was wrong. 
Sir John Fielding, his blind brother, was the magistrate who tried him. 

He was accused, it is obvious, of an assault causing actual bodily harm. Sir John 
is said to have told him “ he was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment.” This is 
absurd. Such a charge could not have been dealt with summarily. He was told no 
doubt that on such a charge he was liable to such a sentence. The magistrate, with 
excellent good sense, saw through the affair. He remanded Casanova to prison 
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pending bail, and ultimately bound him over to keep the peace ; and Madame de 
Charpillon passed out of his life to console herself subsequently with the entertaining 
society of John Wilkes. 

As time went on Casanova, whose tastes were not ascetic, found his supplies 

running out ; and there was an awkward affair of a forged bill of which he was the 
mnocent, as he says, but the unfortunate negotiator. So he starts again on his travels, 
somewhat hurriedly, but with material of which he made full use for a vivacious 
account of London society in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
_ Mr. Stephen Graham’s study of Wilfrid Ewart is an admirable appreciation of a 
remarkable personality. A delicate child, unable to face the rough and tumble of a 
public school life, the outbreak of war found him in an easy occupation well suited to 
his strength and temperament. Bad health and defective eyesight quite unfitted him 
for military service. One eye was useless and the other of little avail for distance ; 
indeed his short life had been marked by a series of accidents due to defective vision ; 
but, as the author says ‘‘ The war when it came was a bugle blast of fate to all of his 
age.” At first he tried to join up as a private, but eventually obtained a commission 
in the Scots Guards. It was a source of wonder to his friends that he survived the 
war. In the trenches he found himself as a writer, and he contributed to the Spectator 
and various reviews, and after the peace wrote his novel The Way of Revelation, 
which had an immediate and deserved success, and then he fell a victim to a stray 
bullet fired by a drunken reveller in Mexico City on New Year’s Eve, 1922—a 
tragic end to a life of great promise and no mean fulfilment. 

__ Histories are unwritten in general for two reasons, either because they are too trivial 
or too indiscreet. Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s History too often reminds the reader of both 
disqualifications. His accuracy may be tested by his statement that the World news- 
paper, for which he wrote and subsequently edited, was contributed to by Dickens 
and ‘Thackeray under the “‘ flamboyant editorship’ of Edmund Yates. The World was 
started by Yates on 8th July, 1874. Thackeray died in 1863 and Dickens in 1870. 
Nor is it merely a matter of dates. No one who had the slightest acquaintance with 
the relationship between the two could have suggested that Thackeray would have 
had anything to do with any journal with which Yates was connected. 

Whatever Mr. Page wrote would be of interest to English readers, and slight though 
it be A Publisher’s Confession was well worth the reprint. To a man of his great literary 
gifts the business must have been a troublesome affair. The bad books would insist 
on selling well and the honest public refused to read the good ones. The best a 
publisher can do is apparently to follow the example of the historical showman and 
get back on the best sellers what he loses on the highbrows ; but the best seller is not 
$0 easy to spot as would appear. A book may have an amazing success for no percep- 
tible reason; the secret seems to be discovered and “‘ Hundreds of writers try the 
easy trick—dozens of minor publishers see their way to fortune ”—but alas only a 
frost instead of winter comes. 

Mr. Page claims that the publishing houses of the U.S.A. are conducted with 
dignity and no undue commercialism. ‘‘ Not one of them has made a colossal fortune,” 
but it is a matter of congratulation to his own country and ours that one of them at any 
rate made enough to enable him to undertake the duties of American Ambassador to 
the court of St. James at a time of the greatest moment to both. 
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‘SRE igs neg 


NE of the Chorus at the end of the Agamemnon remarks that “ conjecture and 

certain knowledge are different things,” and how much of classical scholarship 
is conjecture, apart from the details kindly invented by innovators as a “ giddy 
parergon ”’! For instance, we know very little about Homer, important events in 
Greek history, the actual acting of the Greek drama, or the cause of Ovid’s banish- 
ment. War against tradition for those with reputations to make has almost become a 
disease, and it is timely as well as pleasant to see Mr. Wells, so long an Oxford tutor, 
discussing problems of Herodotus with good sense and ample knowledge, and dealing 
faithfully with the wild ideas of German scholars. He points out where Herodotus 
probably got his special knowledge of Persian affairs, and protests against the dis- 
tortion of what he writes. In this useful work he has as a witty supporter Mr. Godley, 
whose Loeb version is sure to be very widely appreciated. Mr. Wells ingeniously 
connects Gyges with the Gog of Ezekiel, and suggests that he was a Cimmerian 
invader who came to Lydia and established his position by a royal marriage. Regarding 
him and the Cypselids no notice is taken of Professor Ure’s researches. As for 
Professor Bury, Mr. Wells has serious doubts whether he ought, as an examiner, to 
give marks for views derived from the Cambridge historian which he believes to be 
wrong. He says that parodies of most poets ‘“‘ would, in default of special testimony, 
be taken as clear evidence that the work parodied was one that was new and attracting 
public attention at the moment.” His examples are Southey’s Sapphics of 1797 and 
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Canning’s parody, which makes the date of the first “ obvious.” But Southey also 
wrote in 1799, 


** You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 


which had to wait for over sixty years for a famous parody by an Oxford don. 

Professor Treston’s book on the punishments and compensations for murder in 
ancient Greece from Homer downwards is a work of great learning and ingenuity. 
He has to conjecture concerning obscure periods and usages, but his scheme is well 
worked out, and uses skilfully the available evidence. He supplies a reasonable view 
of the strange blood-feud pictured on the Shield of Achilles. It is clear that both 
parties have a solid argument in their favour, and any explanation must face this — 
difficulty. The references in the tragedians are difficult, too, because no one knows how 
far they are archaizing, or presenting their personal views. 

Professor de Burgh has accomplished a great feat of compression in putting together 
the essential heritage left to us by the Hebrews, the Greeks and the Romans. I read 
every line of his book with care before it was published; so I can declare with confi- 
dence that it should be of the greatest use to students. It is valuable as confronting 
old saws with modern instances, and incidentally, contains the best attempt I have 
seen to make philosophy intelligible to the ordinary reader. 

Professor Margoliouth in The Homer of Aristotle has discovered concealed sentences 
at the beginning of all the Greek tragedies which give information about their authors. 
This highly ingenious game seems to me not very difficult, and is capable of yielding 
very strange results. I can see in the first two lines of the Aeneid the names both of 
Virgil and Varius, and it was the latter, according to tradition, who cut off the lines 
before “ Arma virumque.” The Homeric criticism in the book is original and 
striking. 

The firm of Gyldendal has given this country many good things, but it has gone far 
to spoil the essay by Dr. Rostrup on the Greek drama by printing this clumsy English 
version. Actors are called “ hypocrites ”’ throughout, and words like “‘ methectic” 
are used which are no more English than “‘ Horatius.” ‘The essay gives a brief and well 
documented summary of the controversy about the staging of the Greek drama, 
showing that Dorpfeld’s views have lost ground and are supported by inadequate 
evidence. Vitruvius says clearly that the actors performed on a stage from Io to 12 feet 
high. So the Chorus below could not join in the action with them. The few passages 
in the Greek drama which suggest this are explained away by Dr. Rostrup. A large 
part of his inquiry goes back to “cultural”’ dances in which drama is not mimetic 
presentation, but designed to evoke mana, and associated with puberty rites. In such 
performances masks are normal. They obviously diminish any ideas of imitating 
the play of human life. Dr. Rostrup has worked out these origins with masterly 
learning, and there is much more to be said for them than the reader would think. 

Suetonius in Holland’s translation with new notes is very welcome, and full of 
curious matter. Who could say off-hand where Sir Thomas Browne got his “ what 
song the Sirens sang, and what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among 
women”? Suetonius says that these were the queries with which Tiberius used to 
worry the grammarians. Velleius Paterculus was a soldier of repute, and wrote while 
Tiberius was still living. Therefore, one might think a first-rate authority, but he 
makes Sejanus an ideal prime minister. The Loeb books continue to appear steadily, 
and offer more notes than they used to do. The Lyra Graeca is fully annotated and a 
great advance on previous texts. The Livy has a conspectus of the MSS., while the 
translation pays excellent attention to English idiom. 
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Mr. Locock’s selected passages from the Odyssey are agreeable alike in style and 
metre. They depart from the text in breaking the sense of many lines in the middle; 
but that perhaps is inevitable, as one line in Greek is apt to be more or less than the 
same amount of English words. Here is the end of the appeal of Odysseus to 
Nausicaa : * 
For know well 

No greater gift than this hath Heaven to give 

Than marriage where the man and woman live 

In unity : thus bide they to their foes, 

Envying them, a sorrow ; but to those 

Who love them, a great joy ; but their own hearts 

Know it best. 


a 
4 


Mr. Locock has got the ideas of this beautiful passage perfectly. 4 
The Soul of the Greek Anthology, as seen by an American scholar, is all in English 
and all agreeable. He has chosen twenty-one leading themes and illustrated them with 
his own verse renderings set in lively and appreciative prose which has nothing of the 
pedant about it. He reveals the homeliness of the Greek world, and something of the 
clear-cut phrase which makes translators despair, and he is enterprising in his choice 
of lesser poets. He renders, for instance, the couplet on the Six Hours’ Day for 
workers. But he has not explained it properly. The digamma has to be used as one of 
the numerals. He admires Kipling and quotes Mulvaney on Nemesis, as well as some 
American sages. I like his ‘‘ remark uttered to Mr. Norton by Carlyle when Arnold 
died : ‘I’m sorry for Matthew: he’ll be seriously disappointed with Heaven.’ ” 
But Carlyle’s ghost must have been speaking, as he died in 1881 and Arnold in 1888. 
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